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Hopkins 
Kicks butts 
cums for 
smoking ban 


By NEIL MANIMALA 
Staff Writer 


Undergraduate 
inventors win 
finalist titles 


Fight students named Collegiate 
Inventors Competition finalists 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 


News & Features Editor 


The student organization Hopkins 
Kicks Butts (HKB), also known as the 


Eight Hopkins students have been 
named the 2008 finalists in a prestigious 


inventors competition. 


The National Inventors Hall of Fame 
Foundation announced the finalists of its 
Collegiate Inventors Competition, who 
include two teams of seven undergradu- 
and one additional 


ate students total 
graduate student. 


Originally founded by the U.S. Pat- 
ent and Trade Office, along with other 
groups, the competition aims to recog- 
nize innovation in college students and 
explore work that is being done in col- 


leges. 


The foundation named 12 finalists 

















Johns Hopkins Anti-Tobacco Coalition, 
has submitted a proposal to have more 
anti-smoking signs established near 
building entrances around campus. 

If implemented, this move would 
bring the group one step closer to 
reaching its goal of a total smoking ban 
on campus. HKB operates within the 
Center for Health Education and Well- 
ness Office. The organization was re- 
organized in the spring of 2007; it cur- 
rently has eight to 10 active members 
dedicated to a smoke-free Hopkins. 

“When people smoke on campus, 

























it puts others at risk for second-hand 
smoke inhalation,” HKB President Pri- 
ya Bhanu said. “While it is a smoker's 
choice to smoke, it is not the choice of 
others in his or her vicinity to inhale 
second hand smoke. By banning smok- 
ing on campus, we would eliminate 
this danger to people’s health.” 
HKB plans to gradually achieve 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A7 


this year who will compete in Kansas 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 


5 ry COURTESY OF MARIE CUSHING 
Residents of East Baltimore protested on Saturday against the eviction from their homes, blaming EBD! and Hopkins as sources of their upheaval. 


East baltimore residents march against “lies” 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 


News & Features Editor 


ban renewal in East Baltimore. 

Speakers for the event, organized by 
the Save Middle East Action Committee, 
included Ray Winbush from Morgan State 
University, Pastor Francis “Toni” Draper 
of John Wesley AME Zion Church, Lyons, 
Pastor Karen Brau of Amazing Grace Lu- 
theran Church, SMEAC President Don- 
ald Gresham and other homeowners and 
renters from east Baltimore. They met in 
a small church vastly overshadowed by 
the empty glass biotech park building 


and eerie remnants from Phase I of EBDI 
construction. 

“We've had _trouble.getting a straight 
answer from the EDBI staff, so we want 
to go directly to the board of directors 
because these are the people that Mr. 
Jack Shannon and other EDBI members 
have to answer to,” Executive Director of 
SMEAC Nathan Sooy said. 

Shannon told Sooy that he has for- 
warded the request to the chairman of 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A7 


In the piano of East Baltimore, there is 
no music. That is what Father Peter Lyons 
of St. Wenceslaus Catholic Church, an 
East Baltimore resident, told a group of 
protestors last Saturday in John Wesley 
African Methodist Episcopalian Church. 

The piano is a region designated by 
the East Baltimore Development Inc. as 
the region affected by its efforts for ur- 
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COURTESY OF CRISTINA MARTINEZ 
Joshua Liu and three fellow undergraduates have 
invented a safe method for bowel packing. 















A glimpse inside Gilman renovations 


News-Letter reporter tours beloved building in midst of construction 


By SAM ECKSTEIN 
For the News-Letter 


To the south, the sun splash- 
es across the Harbor, with the 
Key Bridge looming in the dis- 
tance and downtown Baltimore 
encroaching in the foreground. 
The Keyser Quad, to the east, is 
flushed with students emerg- 
ing from class, crossing in all 
directions. Beyond the roof of 
the MSE Library, Union Me- 





morial Hospital’s new helipad 
is equipped with a helicopter 
perched atop, ready for liftoff. 

My brief spiritual moment 
with Baltimore came to an 
abrupt end as I heard a loud 
bang from one floor below, fol- 
lowed by the sound of drilling 
that I had become accustomed 
to over the past hour. 

I was standing just steps be- 
low the Bell Tower in Gilman 
Hall. This is a view many stu- 


dents have not had the privi- 
lege of seeing for the past few 
months. 

Behind me stood my tour 
guides, Martin Kajic, project 
manager for the renovation of 
the historic building, and Ed- 
die Delluomo, superintendent 
of the site for Bovis Lend Lease. 
Despite my momentary seren- 
ity on the top-floor of Gilman, 
what lay below was far from 
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According to Hopkins administrators, endowments may be affected by the economic crisis. 


Uncertain future for Hopkins’s 
endowments, student loans 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
Staff Writer 


As the current economic crisis 
wreaks global havoc on banks and 
the stock market, Hopkins admin- 
istrators are taking advantage of 
new investment opportunities, 
though faculty and administra- 
tors agree that it is too soon to tell 
how University endowments and 
student loan availability will be 
affected by the changing state of 
the economy. 

According to an e-mail from 
Chief Investment Officer Kath- 
ryn Crecelius, the University has 
taken appropriate action to secure 
Hopkins’s finances in light of the 
recent banking crisis. 

“The endowment had very little 
to no exposure to those institutions 
that have failed or [have] been res- 
cued,” Crecelius wrote in an e- 
mail. “We had no investments in 
[Wachovia's frozen] Commonfund 
and do not participate in securities 


lending, where some institutions _ 
Ted ‘ q ; 


e 


have seen losses.” 

While other universities, in- 
cluding the University of Vermont 
and Boston University have had to 
freeze new projects that require 
immediate funds out of fear that 
they will have difficulty access- 





ing outside finances in the future, 
Hopkins, according to Crecelius, 
has sufficient liquidity to meet 
payout. 

“We have taken over the past 
year and continue to take steps to 
make sure that our cash and fixed 
income assets are safe,” she wrote. 
“We are looking for investment 
opportunities that the crisis and 
instability inevitably produce.” 

Senior Associate Vice Presi- 
dent of Development and Alumni 
Relations Fritz W. Schroeder also 
maintained a positive outlook on 
the state of the endowment, citing 
a history of positive benefactors 
even during times of economic 
trouble. . 

“Throughout recessions in the 

_ CONTINUED ON Pace A5 
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Maryland Hall is one of the few buildings on 
campus with a wheelchair-accessible ramp. 


Slow progress 
on improving 
disabled — 
accessibility 


By DANIEL FURMAN 
Staff Writer 


Almost a year after students of a 
Sociology and Disabilities class pre- 
sented their findings on the substan- 
dard or nonexistent disability access 
at many of the most frequently used 
buildings on campus, much work still 
remains to be done. 

Both the administration and advo- 
cates for the disabled agree that ret- 
rofitting these buildings for disabled 
access is constrained by a finite budget 
and must be done in order of priority. 

But Christian Villenas, a sociol- 
ogy graduate student who taught the 
course last semester and uses crutches 
himself, feels the administration has 
not addressed how they plan to act 
in response to the findings of his stu- 
dents’ research, 

One of the issues raised by Ville- 
nas’s students was that the doorframes 
of the graduate study rooms in the li- 
brary were too narrow to allow for 
wheelchair access. 

Richard Sanders, dean of Student 
Disability Services and Peggy Hayes- 
lip, director for ADA Compliance & 
Disability Services at Homewood, 
said that wheelchair-accessible study 
rooms have since been installed in the 
library. 

“At this point I’m more concerned 
[about] lack of response to major issues 
students found, like the Center for So- 
cial Concern,” Villenas said. “Being up 

CONTINUED ON Pace AS 
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Public health professors discuss McCain's and Obama’s health care plans 


By GISELLE CHANG 
Stat? Writer 


Although both Public Health 
Professor Jim Tielsch and po- 
litical science Professor Steven 
identify themselves as 
supporters of Obama, the two 
have different views on the po- 
tential efficacy of presidential 
candidate John McCain’s stated 
healthcare policy. 

Tielsch believes that Mc- 
Cain’s free market-driven model 
for health policy will not work, 
while Teles stated that he would 
implement McCain’s health poli- 
cy before Obama’s. 

Teles did not say that he be- 
lieved that pushing people to 
purchase insurance individu- 
ally via McCain’s plan would 
be conducive to more coverage, 
but he did argue on behalf of 
McCain's policy of replacing tax 
deductions with a refundable 
tax credit. 

Instead of tax deductions that 
reduce taxable income and are 
worth less for people of lower 
income levels, McCain’s plan 
would give each family a tax 


Teles 





credit of $5,000, reducing the 
overall tax owed. 

“Huge numbers of people 
don’t get any benefit from the 
deduction because they either 
pay income tax at such a low 
rate, don’t pay income tax at all, 
or they work for an employer 
who doesn’t provide health- 
care,” Teles said. 

Though Teles explained that 
switching to a tax credit such 
as the one proposed by Mc- 
Cain would be the first step he 
would take towards achieving 
universal health care, he is criti- 
cal of other details in McCain’s 
policy. 

“The real problem with Mc- 
Cain’s plan is it gets rid of em- 
ployer health care; the way the 
employer system works is by 
large employers pooling risk 
so that everyone gets a some- 
what reasonable plan,” Teles 
said. “McCain’s plan is to get rid 
of the employer's role entirely 
without substituting any other 
intermediary; lots of people will 
be pushed into the individual 
market where we know that 
things are very high priced,” he 


Research labs face economic 


slowdown with reduced funds. 


By ALEX STILL 
Staff Writer 
Ailing economic conditions 


over the past year have taken their 
toll on research at Hopkins, leav- 
ing the projects of established pro- 
fessors and those looking for their 
first big break in a state of flux. 

The stunning effects brought 
on by the recent financial crisis 
and talks of further economic 
problems will likely create an even 
more detrimental situation. 

Federal agencies that fund sci- 
ence research at universities have 
less money to lend out to univer- 
sities, and researchers have found 
themselves waiting longer for 
grant approvals that were once 
near-guarantees. 

The National Science Founda- 
tion (NSF) and the National In- 
stitute of Health (NIH) are two of 
the main federal suppliers of grant 
money. Recently, researchers have 
had increasing difficulty securing 
initial grants and getting supple- 
mentary funding from both orga- 
nizations. 

The Krieger Mind/ Brain In- 
stitute is one of many research 
groups affiliated with Hopkins. 
Steven Hsiao, a neuroscience pro- 
fessor and a lab head, spoke about 
how researchers feel squeezed 
and even discouraged by the cur- 
rent status of research grants. 

“NIH funding has _ gotten 
tighter over the past couple years 
— NSF funding is even harder to 
secure,” he said. 

NIH provides money to re- 
searchers in the medical sciences, 
and is the primary source of fund- 
ing for the Mind/Brain Institute. 

“The NIH actually doubled its 
budget five years ago, but there 
has been no increase since; many 
more grants are being applied for, 
with less money to go around, and 
a lot of grants can’t be approved or 
renewed.” 

Hsiao emphasized the impor- 
tance of NIH in supplying labs 
with funding. 

“We get most of our money 
from NIH. In the past, under bet- 
ter conditions, researchers might 
expect to get a grant approved on 
the first, maybe the second try, af- 
ter these proposal have undergone 

a screening process. Now, even 
the best grants are frequently be- 
ing passed over twice.” 

Each rejection adds several 
months or even years to put to- 
gether a revised proposal, and 
the crunch imposed by hard eco- 
nomic times has heightened the 
standards for approving grants — 
with more limited funds, the fed- 

eral government has significantly 
raised the bar for research grants, 
turning away many proposals 
that would have been readily ap- 
proved only a couple years ago. 

During more favorable eco- 
nomic times, it was not uncom- 
mon for about the top 20 percent 
of rated grants to be approved 
— the number has dropped to 10: 
percent, or even lower now, ac- 


_ cording to Hsiao. 


S 


Hsiao has also noticed that re- 


_ searchers with well-established 


projects approved years ago have 





ing for a formal grant renewal. 
“The NIH likes to support 


first-time applicants and also in- | 
novative grants, and as the stan- | 
dards for these have necessarily | 


increased, established researchers 
have to wait much longer for grant 
renewals,” he said. “This bridge 
funding can only go so far, howev- 
er, before a grant renewal becomes 
absolutely necessary, and many 
projects teeter on the brink of col- 
lapse during these tense waiting 
periods.” 


Paula Burger, Hopkins’s vice | 
provost and dean of Undergradu- | 
ate Education, confirmed that the | 


University is keeping a close watch 
over research funding against the 
backdrop of this economic down- 


turn. “We, particularly the deans | 


of research for [the respective 
schools], are monitoring the status 


of research grant activity, given | 


the uncertainty of these difficult 
times.” 

Hopkins is one of the top re- 
search universities in the coun- 
try and, in comparison to many 
other institutions, has been able 
to somewhat mollify the negative 
consequences of the economic 
downturn, according to Dr. Marc 
Donohue, the associate dean for 
Research in the Whiting School of 
Engineering. 

According to Donohue, the 
Whiting School has seen relatively 
modest growth in funding for the 
last several years from most fed- 
eral agencies, while national NIH 
funding has doubled over a five- 
year period. Only recently has it 
begun to decline in terms of infla- 
tion-adjusted dollars. 

“I think that the Whiting School 
has been fortunate in being able to 
maintain our funding levels from 
some agencies and grow it from 
others in a time when the funding 
nationally for these agencies has 
been declining or flat. I attribute 
this to the very high caliber of our 
faculty and their entrepreneurial 
spirit,’ Donohue said. 

Universities help pick up the 
slack and fund additional research 
during a troubling economic pe- 
riod. An institution such as Hop- 
kins, with its strong research 
background and a robust endow- 
ment, has an advantage that many 
schools lack. 

Hsiao was especially concerned 
with how the economy was affect- 
ing newly minted researchers just 
now entering their professional 
fields. Just as recent college and 
professional school grads are en- 
tering a depressing job market, 
novice researchers are beginning 
their careers in a less-than-favor- 
able environment. 

“This process is cyclical, but 
it’s unfortunate for the new gen- 
eration of people just getting into 
research now. It can be quite dis- 
couraging for these new scientists. 
The most unfortunate effect [of all 
this] is that a lot of people simply 
will have to drop out [of the re- 
search fields], and a lot of research 
will be cut,” Hsaio said. 

Though the direct effects of a 
possible recession and the finan- 
cial crisis may not be clear for 
some time, it is highly likely that 
Hopkins’s research labs will have 
a harder time acquiring funding 


_in the months ahead. 











added. 

Tielsch also expressed doubts 
about people seeking health cov- 
erage individually. 

“! think there is evidence 
not only in health policy but in 
the health department in gen- 
eral that the market system does 
not work,” Tielsch stated. “The 
pure market approach, the clas- 
sically American capitalist ap- 
proach, clearly doesn’t work or 
we wouldn't be in the place we 
are today,” he said. 

According to the official Mc- 
Cain and Palin Web site, Mc- 
Cain’s healthcare policy relies 
on the market to create an af- 
fordable system and focuses on 
fostering competition by allow- 
ing families to purchase health 
insurance across state lines im- 
proving the quality of health in- 
surance with greater variety. 

Tielsch disagreed and said 
that the competition and large 
turnover of consumers from 
one insurance company to an- 
other just to save a few dollars 
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Jim Tielsch believes that McCain's plan 
would leave many Americans uninsured. 


actually hinders good health 
insurance by frustrating pro- 
viders. According to him, if an 
insurance company does not 
keep its population because a 
large group turns over, then it 
is no longer profitable for the 
company to provide long term 
benefits that will not be felt un- 
til later, and the company, in- 
stead, merely focuses on cost, 
not quality. 

Teles also voiced concerns re- 
garding McCain’s plan for indi- 
viduals to buy health insurance 
across State lines. 

“The theory is that states 
have requirements of what 
has to be in a health insurance 
package. If, however, you make 
states compete, then you'll have 
a Delaware effect: All insurance 
companies will go to operate 
in the state ‘with the weakest 
regulation,” he explained. “This 
doesn’t really deal with the real 
cost problem. All it means is 
that people are going to have 
[to] pay more individually than 
they would otherwise, or they 
will not get preventive care.” 

Tielsch offered two solutions 
for improving healthcare qual- 
ity: 

“Either reduce competition 
so there are only a few provid- 
ers, which is kind of anti-Ameri- 
can, or regulate, and you force 
all companies in a level playing 
field,” he said. 

He explained that the Obama 
perspective represents the more 
regulated, and thus guaranteed, 
model that does not ignore mar- 
ket play issues. But Tielsch be- 
lieves that health policy can be 
greatly improved if the market 
is not the only focus of health- 
care. 

‘{Obama]’s trying to move 


us to a situation where [many] 
more Americans are covered by 
health insurance. There's a big 
group of people, around 40 mil- 
lion, uncovered in a total popu- 
lation of 300 million,” Tielsch 
said. “He will force businesses to 
participate . . . There are certain 
minimum standards in terms of 
what you're offering — the kind 
of plan has to meet minimum 
standards,” he added. 

Teles agreed that emphasis 
and pressure need to be placed 
on the supply side through reg- 
ulation to ensure that everyone 
is charged the same amount or 
to require insurers to cover all 
people. 

Tielsch said he believes that 
under McCain’s healthcare plan, 
a large percentage of the popu- 
lation would remain uninsured. 
He stressed that the public’s lack 
of information is the fundamen- 
tal barrier to a market focused 
system succeeding. 

“The incentives that drive 
the market do not work in the 
health arena. There is a dispar- 
ity between the information that 
health consumers and providers 
have, so consumers must make 
choices,” he said. “Very often, 
the people seeking care are vul- 
nerable; they’re sick so they don’t 
have the knowledge or time to 
get the knowledge, or they’re not 
in a psychological place where it 
makes sense for them to make 
choices that a classic market 
based system requires,” Tielsch 
said. 

He stated that insurance 
problems are highly complicat- 
ed and difficult to understand 
and that most people opt not to 
make a choice and do not receive 
healthcare. 

While Teles also agreed that 
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Steven Teles says that tax credits would 
be a step toward universal coverage. 


health insurance cannot be left 
to the individual alone, he em- 
phasized doctors’ lack of knowl- 
edge about which healthcare 
choices and what their costs 
are. 
“McCain thinks that the 
problem is that individuals don’t 
know what they’re paying for; I 
don’t think that’s how health 
markets work. People buy what 
they buy, because their doctor 
tells them it’s what they need,” 
Teles explained. “The real locus 
of cost control is on the supply 
side; you must let doctors make 
better judgments on what kinds 
of healthcare are worth the 
price.” 

Teles expressed doubts about 
Obama’s ability to universalize 
health coverage but said he be- 
lieves Obama can set an impor- 
tant foundation for future health 
policy by creating a research 
base for informing people about 
which procedures and insurance 
plans are efficacious. 





Things I've learned with Gladys Burrell, union head and cook 


In 1971, Gladys Burrell came to 
Hopkins as one of Hopkins’s first 
cooks, originally planning to stay 
for a short time. Thirty years lat- 
er, however, she has yet to leave. 
Burtell, who is a familiar face in 
the FFC, has been the head of the 
Aramark employees’ union for 
almost her entire career. 

Burrell spoke with the News- 
Letter about her career here at 
Hopkins, offering students words 
of wisdom and encouragement in 
their academic and life pursuits. 


News-Letter (N-L): What made 
you decide to work at Hopkins? 

Gladys Burrell (GB): I worked 
in a great big department store 
called MHustler’s, which was 
downtown. It’s gone now. When 
I first got my job down there, we 
would have to go through the 
back door. They wouldn't let us 
come in through the front door. 
We had to go through the back 
door, because we were black. 
They wouldn’t let a lot of black 
people come to eat in there. We’ve 
overcome that, so we don’t worry 
about that anymore. That was my 
first job. I stayed there for four 
or five years before I came here. 
I left the place, because they had 
no full time positions. I just came 
here as a passing through, just to 
stay a little bit and move on, but I 
have been here ever since. 


N-L: What made you decide to 
stay? 

GB: The pay, the people and 
the atmosphere, but mostly be- 
cause of the people. I like the 
people and the company. Over 
the years, with the different com- 
panies that were coming in and 
out, it was kind of interesting, so 
I stayed here since 1971. 

What I love most about this 
job are the students. Each year, 
you meet new students, but then 
you stay friends with the fresh- 
men that come in. The students 
are so friendly. It’s like they kind 
of make my day. For some of 
them, it is the first time they’ve 
been away from home. They need 
a friend and they need a friendly 
face in the morning, so I kind of 
try to perk them up in the morn- 


-ing by saying hello. 


N-L: Could you tell us more 
about being the head of the Ara- 
mark employees’ union? 

GB: It’s kind of complicated. 
Sometimes when management 
and employees don’t get along to- 
gether, I guess I am like a media- 
tor for them. We need each other 


in order have a good working en- . 


vironment. We need to come to 
some kind of agreement that we 
can work on together. We might 


not like each other all the time, 
but we can move on. We can’t 
dwell on everything, because 
that’s what holds you back — 
when you don’t like something, 
and you just carry it on and on 
and on. 

If you have some kind of prob- 
lem, I come in and: put together 
the employees and the manage- 
ment so that we can come to 
some kind of conclusion, and we 
can move on. It’s a hard job some- 
times. 

There are four different places 
on campus with four different 
heads of the union. One in No- 
lan’s, one here in FFC and two at 
Charles Street Market. Basically, 
we all try to work together to try 
and keep the peace between the 
employees and the management. 
Sometimes it gets hard because 
when you deal with more than 
four or five people, it is hard to 
keep the peace all the time. But it 
is not too bad. lam used to it. I've 
been doing it for almost 30 years. 


N-L: What have you done as 
the head of the union? What's the 
most significant thing? 

GB: I went to Chicago ona pro- 
test. I've been to different places. 
I’ve been to protesting in Atlantic 
City, in D.C., in New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. There is 
a national organization called 
Unite Here. When other compa- 
nies are having a hard time in 
other states, we go and protest 
and try to help them by getting 
better contracts. 


N-L: Did you meet any inter- 
esting people while protesting? 

GB: The most interesting per- 
son I met was Samuel Jackson. I 
met him in Chicago when I went 
there to protest. We had a con- 
versation about the Bible. He was 
the most influential man that I 
can say that I have ever met be- 
cause he was down to earth. He 
was straightforward, a really nice 
guy. He gave me so much infor- 
mation. Those were the things I 
knew about the Bible, but it was 
nice to notice that somebody else 
knew what I knew when it came 
to the Bible. Sometimes when 
you talk to people about the Bible 
some people really don’t ‘want to 
hear. But he was just talking to 
me about it, and I was just over- 
whelmed. 


N-L: How about the person 
who influenced you the most in 
your lifé, the person who made 
you become the person you are 
now? 

GB: I think it was my mother. 
My mother was a giving person. 
She would cook food and take it 


to homeless shelters. She never 
drank, she never cursed, and 
she was always trying to help 
somebody. When I was young, I 
got mad at her. I told her, ‘Let the 
people help themselves.’ And 
she said, ‘You know what, re- 
gardless of how much you have, 
it does not hurt to share what 
you got.’ 

She was right. It makes you 
feel good when you do nice 
things for people. It may not be 
a whole lot of big stuff, but even 
the little things that you do for 
people — people appreciate that. 
I think I got that from her. I just 
try to do whatever I can and keep 
a good spirit whenever I can for 
everybody. 


N-L: What kind of child were 
you? 

GB: I wanted to hurry up and 
be an adult. I wasn’t a nice child. 
I didn’t listen to rules. I wanted to 
what I wanted to do, when I want- 
ed to doit. !wasina hurry to grow 
up. When I was 15 years old, I got 
my first job at Hutsler’s, and I got 
myself a room. I tricked my age. I 
told people I was 17. I had always 
been a big girl. When you are big 
girl you look older than you are. I 
was on my own ever since. I was 
just in a hurry to be alone. But 
it’s hard out here on your own. I 
got on my own. It’s always been a 
struggle, but I made it through; I 
became an adult. 


N-L: What was most impor- 
tant to you in your children’s up- 
bringing? 

GB: I wanted them to grow 
[up to be] responsible adults. I 
wanted them to be dependent 
on themselves. I told them to 
not look for help. I told them 
that when they try to help them- 
selves, people will help you. And 
I wanted them to grow up know- 
ing God — that there is a higher 
being. I wanted them to know 
that there is somebody who will 
hear you when people don’t hear 
you. I wanted them to know that 
there will be someone to guide 
you if you have faith. 

Some things happen in our 
lives, and we blame God. But 
God gives you choices. Don’t 
blame God if you pick the wrong 
choice. You picked the road to 
go through and whatever you 
go through, take responsibility 
for what you do, and thank God 
for what you go through. Thank 


the most? 

GB: I needed God the most 
when | lost my sister. She got 
killed about 30 years ago. And | 
just thought my whole world was 
gone. At that time I couldn't under- 
stand why God would let that hap- 
pen, and I was angry. But as I got 
older I kind of realized that God 
does things in mysterious ways. 
Sometimes we might understand, 
and sometimes we don’t. Even to 
this day, I still don’t understand, 
but it’s not for me to understand. I 
just pray and move on. 

N-L: What do you think we 





BRITNI 
Burrell, who came to Hopkins in 1971, 
works at this station at Fresh Food Café. 
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should improve at Hopkins? 

GB: I think they should im- 
prove the meal plan. If you go 
away for the weekend and you 
don’t use any of the meals, you 
are losing those extra meals you 
didn’t use. Maybe they should do 
something so that the meals roll 
over and that will help the kids. 
Nobody is going to stay here sev- 
en days a week. You need a little 
outlet in your life. 


N-L: If you quit this job, what 
are you going to do? What do you 
want to do? ; 

GB: I don’t want to work any- 
where else. I want to just travel. 
We travel a lot — my husband and 
I. I've been to quite a few places. 
My dream trip was Hawaii. I've 
been there. My new dream trip is 
Paris. I want to go to Paris. I don’t 
know when I will go. I have to 
Save quite a bit. 


N-L: Do you have any other 
advice for the Hopkins under- 
graduates? 

GB: I want to tell all the stu- 
dents that sometimes things are 






God even for the hard times. Be- awful hard on you. Sometim 
: you. Sometimes it 
cause that way, when good times _ seems like it’s a avisand: 
come, we can appreciate and say, Butif you keep goin -andas| 
‘Thank you, God. Yesterday was ayn: ioe ae ce Ses 
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General Cartwright discus 


By CONOR FOLEY 
Staff Writer 


: General James Cartwright, 
vice chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, spoke to students and 
faculty at the Carey Business 
School last Thursday as the first 
speaker for the school’s lecture 
series “Leaders and Legends.” 

The general spoke about the 
various demographic, political 
and technological forces trans- 
forming the world, and the impli- 
cations these forces have on the 
military, government and busi- 
ness sector. 

He began his speech by’ dis- 
cussing the demographic trends 
that will drive population chang- 
es and globalized conflicts in the 
coming decades. 

“If you look at where the 18 to 
35-year-olds are in the world to- 
day, most of them are in China, 
Asia, Africa, South America,” 
Cartwright said. “This means 
that these regions are where 
we're most likely to see growth 
in the future. Meanwhile, [the 
populations of] Europe and Rus- 
Sia are in absolute decline.” 

In addition to its role as a fa- 
cilitator of population growth, 
Cartwright also predicted that 
this age group as a whole will 
be more likely to incite violence 
and conflict, particularly when 
they make up a large share of the 
population. 

Cartwright next outlined 
some of the current and emerg- 
ing crises faced by governments 





“Social smoking” prevalant at Hopkins 


Hopkins follows national trend in rising number of casual smokers 


By PHYLLIS ZHU 


Copy Editor 


The relatively 
new phenomenon of 
social smoking has 
risen nationally in 
the past few years, 
and this trend has 
become _ especially 
prevalent on college 
campuses. 

According to the 
Center for Disease 
Control, an estimat- 
ed 45 million adults 
in the United States 
smoke cigarettes, and 
24 percent reported 
that they smoke occa- 
sionally. Nearly half 
of college smokers 
consider themselves 
some-day smokers or 
social smokers. 

There is no single 
official definition for 
social or casual smoking, but it is 
generally characterized by smok- 
ing less than a pack a week, not 
every day and only in social situ- 
ations. 

The social environment and 
academic pressures of college 
often compel students to begin 
smoking. According to the As- 
sociate Director of the Center for 
Health Education and Wellness 
Barbara Gwinn, college students 
are the primary targets of tobac- 
co companies and are especially 
susceptible to social smoking. 

“This age group is heavily in- 
fluenced by marketing ploys and 
strategies that encourage smok- 
ing. New social situations in 
combination with peer pressure 
may turn students, who rarely or 
never smoked before college, into 
addicted users. Freshmen are 
predominantly vulnerable be- 
cause they are away from home 
and without parental supervi- 
sion, possibly for the first time in 
their lives,” Gwinn said. 

For many college students, be- 
ing friends with smokers or go- 
ing to parties where people are 
smoking facilitates the adoption 
of the habit. 

“I started because some of my 
friends smoked, so I would occa- 
sionally bum a cigarette off one of 
them [when] we were out,” a se- 
nior, who wished to remain anon- 

ymous, said. “I used to smoke all 
the time, especially when drunk. I 
stopped because I didn’t want the 
negative health consequences, but 
I think that some people probably 
smoke because if everyone else is 
smoking at a party, [you] are more 
inclined to smoke.” 

On top of social reasons, plain 
curiosity has also prompted stu- 
dents to begin smoking. 

“| didn't start [smoking] be- 
cause of peer pressure. I started 
over the summer. It was sort of 


em 
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around the world. 

“Currently we face a financial 
crisis, but this shouldn’t distract 
us from the coming climate crisis 
or the threat of [weapons of mass 
destruction],” he said. “As these 
crises develop, we don’t have con- 
trol of their progress. Eventually 
we reach a tipping point where 
a crisis becomes inevitable, but 
we can neither know nor control 
when this will happen,” he said. 

Cartwright argued that the 
U.S’s ability to cope with past 
crises had depended on devoting 
significant intellectual resources, 
pointing out that today, in the face 
of potential “species-ending” cri- 
ses, people in all sectors of society 
must step up to address the prob- 
lem. Cartwright spent the major- 
ity of his speech describing the 
challenges that citizens must ad- 
dress as they adapt to a new fast- 
paced, globalized world. 

“(Development| has been ac- 
celerating,” Cartwright — said. 
“From the beginning of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, it took about 
100 years to finish the transition 
[into the West]. Since then, [the 
United States has developed] a 
service [sector] and now an infor- 
mation revolution. I like to say, it 
took us over 100 years to go from 
musket to repeater, and then less 
than 20 from there to nuclear.” 

Cartwright’s speech also fo- 
cused on how huge strides in 
technology have impacted the 
human body. 

“A lot of people don’t want to 
hear this, are uncomfortable with 








a curiosity. I keep it under half a 
pack a week and only when I'm 
with other people,” sophomore 
Mac Schwerin said. 

“There’s a certain temptation 
of cigarettes that’s always been 
around,” another anonymous 
student said. 

A key reason why social smok- 
ing has become so widespread on 
college campuses is the false per- 
ception that smoking occasion- 
ally is less harmful than smok- 
ing regularly; casual smoking is 
associated with less nicotine in- 
take, lower psychological depen- 
dence and less frequent tobacco 
exposure. 

A recent study conducted by 
researchers at the University of 
Georgia, which was published 
online in the journal Ultrasound 
in Medicine and Biology, demon- 
strated that smoking only a few 
times a week has the same effects 
as smoking regularly: subjects 
who were social smokers showed 
impairment of arterial function, 
which can eventually lead to car- 
diovascular disease. 

Director of the Center for 
Health and Wellness Alan Joffe 
also stated that there is no safe 
level of smoking, and smoking 
anything, whether it is ciga- 
rettes, hookah, cigars or pipes, 
deposits the same carcinogens 
— cancer-causing agents — into 
the lungs. It is difficult, however, 
to determine if an individual 
will develop cancer from smok- 
ing socially. 

“Cigarette smoke is cigarette 
smoke. As long as you continue 
to smoke and inhale, over time, 
those carcinogens cause damage 
to the basic protective mecha- 
nisms [in your lungs],” he said. 

“I can’t confirm whether 
[smoking] three cigarettes is 
OK but 10 isn’t — it varies from 
person to person. Depending on 
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Two undergraduates take a break from the library for their daily cigarette, a common social trend. 


this. We're bio-enhancing our 
people. We have pills for testing 
[soldiers]. We have ‘go’ pills for 
our pilots. This transformation is 
only going to continue,” he said. 

However, although nations 
around the world have benefit- 
ed from the advances made in 
technology and weaponry, Cart- 
wright noted that the U.S. mili- 
tary has not yet fully adapted to 
major changes on the battlefield, 
citing the slow development of 
defenses against improvised ex- 
plosive devices (IEDs) as an ex- 
ample. 

“Look at IEDs in Iraq,” he said. 
“We're down to about a 30-day 
cycle. Every time they deploy a 
new type of device, it takes about 
30 days for us to figure out how to 
defend against it, and [by then], 
they [insurgents] have deployed 
a new version. We’ve gone from 
30-year [cycles], to 30-month, to 
30-days ... We're still on a five- 
year budget cycle. We're trying to 
run an information-age military 
with industrial era [government] 
constructs.” 

Cartwright went on to discuss 
the demands this has placed on 
the military to change its internal 
structure and implied that the 
same restructuring will have to 
occur in the business sector as 
well. 

“We need to streamline all our 
operations,” he said. “Now we 
have direct access at the highest 
levels to information from the 
battlefield. This has been hardest 
on middle management, as they 











your genetic make-up, some peo- 
ple are more susceptible to the 
effects of smoking. The [smoker] 
who doesn’t have the [susceptible] 
genes may do just fine as a social 
smoker, but right now, that’s hard 
to sort out on an individual basis. 
No one really knows whether a 
safe level [of smoking] exists, . . 
. but I don’t think anyone can say 
if you only smoke X amount, you 
won't get into trouble, whereas if 
you smoke more than X amount, 
you will.” 

The concern of being addicted 
and transitioning to smoking 
daily has influenced some social 
smokers to quit. 

“Since I read that each ciga- 
rette you smoke shortens your 
life by 13 minutes, I’ve been try- 
ing to quit,” an anonymous se- 
nior said. 

Joffe said that part of the prob- 
lem with “social smoking” arises 
when the casual smoker denies 
their dependence by calling it aa 
mere “social habit.” 

“There are a whole range of 
outcomes: Some students who 
are social smokers at one time go 
on to become regular smokers; 
some continue to be social smok- 
ers; some quit. The pattern of 
smoking is pretty variable, and it 
has to do with what your friends 
are doing,” Joffe said. 

A National College Health 
Assessment conducted by the 
Health Education Office in spring 
2008 showed that approximately 
15 percent of Hopkins students 
have smoked at some point, and 
five to nine percent of those 
consider themselves to be social 
smokers. 

Because social smoking is a 
relatively new phenomenon, few 
surveys have been conducted at 
Hopkins thusfar to obtain statis- 
tics about the prevalence of social 
smoking. 
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are being dis- 
enfranchised. 
How do you 
squash an or- 
ganization, 
though, with- 
out displacing 
these people?” 

Cartwright 
also outlined 
the challenges 
these restruc- 
turings would 
pose for stu- 
dents. 

“Education 
lis] becoming a 
defining activ- 
ity. Education 
has to become 
a continual ac- 
tivity, because 
you become 
irrelevant once 
you stop. There 
is no longer a 
point where 
you can say, ‘I 
know enough 
to get me through 20 years to re- 
tirement,” he said. 

Cartwright cited the 18 to 24- 
year-old soldiers currently in 
the military who have grown up 
in this new environment as ex- 
amples of this continual learning 
process. 

“These people are truly 
amazing. They view everything 
globally. They can simply ignore 
borders, and assimilate cultures 
all over,” he said. “We have 19 
and 20-year-olds running these 
huge aircraft carriers and teach- 
ing societies how to govern 
themselves and they’re really 
excited about it. We have large 
numbers of reenlistments be- 
cause people love what they are 
doing here.” 

Cartwright concluded by pre- 
dicting where he thinks conflicts 
are likely to occur in the coming 
years. 

“Russia is a revisionist power. 
Yes, we do need to be wary about 
them. But Russia isn’t going to 


| take huge risks. I see countries 


on the margins, struggling to 
stay afloat, as sources of conflict,” 
he said. “Particularly, we see a 


ses technological, military advancements 


nuclear-armed Pakistan and the 
instability there.” 

Cartwright was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps in November 1971. 
He is a distinguished graduate of 
the Air Command and Staff Col- 
lege at Maxwell AFB, received his 
Masters of Arts in National Secu- 
rity and Strategic Studies from 
the Naval War College, Newport, 








Cartwright spoke about the importance of taking a global perspective in addressing worldwide crises. 


RI and completed a fellowship 
with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

General Cartwright’s joint 
staff assignments include di- 
rector for Force Structure, Re- 
sources and Assessment, J-8 the 
Joint Staff (2002-2004) and deputy 
director for Force Structure, Re- 
quirements, J-8 and the Joint Staff 
(1996-1999). 





CORRECTIONS 





In the Oct. 16 issue, the cartoon on Page A11 miscredited the artist. The cartoon 


was done by Natachi Chukumerije. 


In the same issue, the photograph for the article “Charles Village named a top 10 
neighborhood” on Page A1 miscredited the photographer. The photograph was 


taken by Muskit Jamil. 


The Vews-Letter regrets these errors. 
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Wednesday, November 5 
6 - 8 p.m., UMBC Tech Incubator 


Ravinder Dhallan, Ph.D., M.D., CEO of Ravgen 


Fred Provorny, Esq. 
Center for Technology Enterprise 


Anthony Lubiniecki, Sc.D. 


Nadine Ritter, Ph.D. 


Biologics Consulting Group, Inc. 


Baltimore, MD 
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Join us along with industry experts as we discuss: 
¢ How to start or advance a biotech career 
e Career options beyond the research bench 
¢ Types of jobs in demand now and in the future 
e Preparation needed for new biotech jobs 
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By THOMAS DANNER 
Staff Writer 


After a year-long hiatus and 
vast expansion efforts, Fourda- 
tions, an international history 
journal created by Hopkins stu- 
dents in 2005, is back in print 

The journal's purpose is to 
provide undergraduates with a 
medium to showcase their his- 
torical research, an opportunity 
that previously did not exist at 
Hopkins. Submissions are not 
restricted to history majors or 
even to Hopkins students. Col- 
lege students from anywhere in 
the world may submit articles to 
Foundations. 

Ersin Akinci, senior and edi- 
tor-in-chief of Foundations, said he 
feels that the journal is a valuable 
asset to students who wanted to 
see their work published. 

“A lot of undergraduates are 
doing terrific research and often 
times there’s no proper venue for 
their research to be exhibited. 
This is especially the case in the 
humanities and_ historical 
search,” he said. 

Last year, due to a change in 
leadership, the journal did not 
publish any articles. Akinci said 
that this year will bea rebuilding 
year. 

“In the transition last year, 
some things had to be relearned 
and some connections had to be 
remade,” he said. “The transition 
wasn’t done so well, and for the 
first semester we went into a hia- 
tus of sorts. The second semester, 
we implemented quite a few re- 
forms.” 

According to Akinci, Founda- 
tions is an international effort. 

“We solicit authors for articles 
from all around the world,” he 
said. “Of the upwards of 80 articles 
we've received [this semester], 10 

of them have been from abroad.” 
The journal issues submis- 
sions calls each semester online 
and by contacting departments at 
other schools. Akinci noted that 
about 90 percent of their efforts 
consist of contacting professors 
of courses at other schools, par- 
ticularly those teaching classes 
in which students write long re- 


re- 















Cay MAYO CLINIC 


Nursing Graduates 


search papers 

The staff of Foundations con- 
sists of an editorial board com- 
posed of Hopkins undergradu- 
ates. Not all are history majors: 
some are majoring in the Writing 
Seminars or International Stud- 
1es 

Foundations also has a faculty 
advisory board, a panel com- 
posed of professors from around 
the world who review the papers 
selected for publication. Akinci 
emphasized that while the pro- 
tessors provide their opinions, 
the student editors make the final 
decision about what to publish. 
are special- 





“[The professors 
ists in their given field, so that 
adds a peer-reviewed element to 
our publication that can ensure 
the quality of sources and give 
feedback to the author,” he said. 
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Editor-in-Chief Ersin Akinci says it will 
be a year of rebuilding for the journal. 


There are no Hopkins pro- 
fessors on the faculty advisory 
board. However, editors often 
consult with Hopkins professors. 
Akinci stated that since many of 
the articles are very specialized, 
professors who are experts in 
their field can help identify spe- 
cious and outdated arguments. 

The journal is very selective. 
This year, Foundations will pub- 
lish only four of over 80 submis- 
sions received. Akinci hopes that 
the number of submissions will 
double for next semester, but he 
does not anticipate increasing the 
number of articles printed. 

Lindsay Van Thoen, a junior at 
Hopkins and journal editor, has 
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Foundations journal stages a comeback | Homewood House. a nol-so-hidden treasure 


been a member of the Foundations 
staff since she was a freshman. 
She noted the large amount of 
growth that she has seen over the 
past three years. 

“The submissions that we're 
getting right now are outstand- 
ing compared to the submissions 
that we used to get,” she said. 
“The work that we did to get 
more papers has really paid off.” 

Foundations accepts several ar- 
ticles that incorporate research 
from areas such as economics, 
art history, law and archaeology. 
However, Akinci noted that the 
journal is primarily a history jour- 
nal and not interdisciplinary. 


unifying focus of keeping it his- 
torical and not turning it into a 
general research publication like 
some other publications on cam- 
pus helps to enhance the quality 
by keeping the topics unified,” he 
said. 


By PETER SICHER 
Stat! Writer 


Bordering the freshman quad, 
just past the oldest divided out- 
house in Maryland is an elegant 
brick residence that many Hop- 
kins students will never take 
the time to explore: Homewood 
House. 

Completed in 1805, Home- 
wood House was a wedding 
present from Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and at 
the time the richest man in the 
United States, to his son Charles 


| Carroll Jr. 
“We feel that maintaining that | 


Built in the popular Federal 
style of architecture, Homewood 


| House set Carroll back $40,000, 


much to his chagrin as he had 


| wanted his son to spend only 


Although Foundations is a | 


Hopkins-sponsored journal, few 
Hopkins undergraduates have 
submitted articles. 
“Unfortunately, we 
received that many _ [submis- 
sions from Hopkins students] in 


haven't | 


$10,000. The cost sparked many 
angry letters between father and 
son. 

At one point, when he heard 
that his son had ordered expen- 
sive books from England, Car- 
roll Sr. wrote to him that, “These 
books that you have imported 


| without my knowledge or appro- 


the past,” Akinci said. “That's | 


definitely a void that needs to be 
filled.” 


Mark Cramer, also a Hopkins | 


junior and journal editor, suggest- 


ed that the lack of submissions | 
might be due to the fact that the | 
journal's editorial board attracts | 


the most avid history students. 


“A lot of the really dedicated | 


history students are in Founda- 
tions,” he said. “Not that it’s all 


of them, but that cuts down on | 


the submissions a little bit. We 
definitely look forward to getting 
more submissions from under- 
graduates here.” 

Akinci has ambitious plans 
for the journal's future. 


“I hope that I will be able to | 


raise the profile of Foundations on 
the Hopkins campus and inter- 
nationally,” Akinci said. “When I 
hand over the reigns, the next edi- 
tor-in-chief will be in a position 
to hit the ground running and 
to start expanding Foundations in 
ways that we could not before.” 
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bation .--I fear are more to deco- 
rate your bookshelf than they are 


| for you.” 





Carroll Jr. did not have a par- 


| ticularly happy life. His wife left 
him due to his addiction to alco- 
hol, which eventually led to his 
untimely death nine years later 








JOHN PRENDERGASS 
Homewood House was built in 1805. 


The museum showcases sever 


at the ripe old age of 50. 

In fact, when Carroll Jr. died, 
the most valuable part of his es- 
tate was the wine. 

When the Homewood prop- 
erty was acquired by Hopkins in 
1902, the house was being used 
as a school named the Coun- 
try School for Boys. It has since 
moved and been renamed Gil- 
man School. 

During the 1920s, Homewood 
House served as a faculty club 
and provided graduate student 
housing. In one part of the house 
is a raised closet that can only be 
reached by a ladder. During Pro- 
hibition, graduate students kept 
their alcohol there. 

Following a donation from a 
graduate student (the same grad- 
uate student who had lived and 
hid alcoholin Homewood House), 
Hopkins undertook a major res- 
toration in the 1980s. Part of the 
restoration involved microscopic 
paint analysis to find out what 
colors the walls were painted. 

In 1987, Homewood House 
was reopened as a museum. The 
house now looks as it is believed 
to have looked in the early 
1800s. 

Several years ago the Home- 
wood House served as a set for 
a History Channel special on 
Abraham Lincoln, meant to be 
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al rooms with opulent furnishings from the 19th century, 
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the interior of the White House. 

Curator Catherine Rogers Ar- 
thur said that during her 11 years 
at the museum, the number of 
student visitors has increased, 
due in part to the introduction 
of a museums and society minor 
and the creation of an “Introduc- 
tion to Material Culture” course, 
taught in the Homewood wine 
cellar. 

The house is not the only part 
of the property that remains. 
Not far from the house is a small 
building that was used as an 
outhouse. It was divided into a 
section for men and a section for 
women — the oldest divided out- 
house in Maryland. 

Additionally, Merrick Barn, 
which was used as a real barn 
on the Homewood farm and is 
named after the former graduate 
student who funded its restora- 
tion, is now used as a theater. 

Filled with elegant furniture, 
beautiful prints and paintings 
and plenty of interesting stories 
told by the extremely helpful do- 
cents and curator, Homewood 
House itself is certainly worth a 
visit. 

In fact, it is free for students. 
The Homewood House is open 
Tuesdays through Fridays from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. and Saturdays 
and Sundays from noon to 4 p.m. 





Gilman Hall renovation runs on schedule 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
serene. 

A construction site, I learned, 
is not that much unlike a war- 
zone. 

Observing the site I sensed a 
meticulously planned and or- 
dered chaos. Men in helmets 
walking around with an urgent 
sense of purpose, debris strewn 
across the floor, floorboards 
missing, a dusty odor that might 
be mistaken for gunpowder by 
the untrained nose and of course 
the constant crashing, banging 
and drilling make Gilman nearly 
unrecognizable from its previous 
position as the home to the hu- 
manities at Hopkins. 

The Albert Hutzler Reading 
Room, the most recognizable of 
Gilman’s rooms, was stripped 
bare. 

With no desks, chairs, couches, 
lamps, paintings, book stacks or 
books, the HUT is more beauti- 
ful than ever (although much less 
useful, especially when it comes 
to napping on a cold December 
night). 

The floor to ceiling columns 
stand alone, holding up the 
room’s ridiculously high ceiling, 
while a stray ladder lingers off 
in the corner. The detailed mold- 
ings along the walls and columns 
bask in the white light that pours 
through the iconic stained glass 
windows. Still, the room’s flaws 
are all the more conspicuous, in- 
cluding stains from water dam- 
age to plaster in many corners of 
the room. 

“We don’t want to touch it too 
much,” Kajic said, referring to 
the HUT. 

Aside from fixing the water 
damage on the walls, restoring 
the stained glass windows, which 
will be outsourced to a specialist, 
and updating the heating, cool- 
ing and wiring, which will in- 
clude added outlets, the only real 
change to the reading room will 
be group study sections built on 
either side of the room that will 
be enclosed in clear glass, “but 
will still feel very much part of 
the room,” Kajic said. 

Memorial Hall, which houses 
the Hopkins seal engraved in its 
floor, will also remain mostly 
untouched. The walls and the 
checkered marble floor are fully 
covered for protection during the 
renovation. 

This certainly is not the case 
in the rest of the building. On the 
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The HUT is being renovated with the architectural details of the original in mind. 


ground floor, where the old col- 
lege bookstore once stood, there 
is now a giant pit. 

The gaping hole will become 
a new mechanical room, a fea- 
ture the old Gilman Hall did 
not have. The mechanical room 
will contain energy efficient sys- 
tems that are in accordance with 
Leadership in Energy and En- 
vironmental Design standards, 
which are a slew of standards 
for environmentally sustainable 
construction. 

Gilman Hall will be the first 
LEED certified building on cam- 
pus. To attain the certification, the 
new building will feature many 
more efficient systems including 
occupancy-sensing lighting, a 
30 percent reduction of potable 


water use and the removal of all / 


window-unit air conditioners, to 
name a few. 

The Donovan Room, which 
had been used mainly as a film 
screening room, will become a 
55-person classroom. Asa screen- 
ing room, Donovan’s beautiful 
curved windows were usually 
covered, wasting the aesthetic 
beauty of the room. 

The film and media stud- 
ies department will have new 
Screening rooms with improved 
technologies in Gilman. 

Gilman will also become a 
much more easily maneuverable 
and logical building, according 


to Kajic. Stairs will no longer run | 


into dead ends; it won't be a trea- 
sure hunt to find a bathroom or 
a 10-minute chore to find: your 
professor's office. 
“The old stairs were narrow 


and posed problems for fire safe- 


ty,” Kajic said. : 


Both spiral staircases that 


Lf et 


were on the north and south 
ends of the building have been 
completely removed, leaving a 
four-story-high brick shaft that 
bears a resemblance to a squared 
industrial smokestack. 

“The new ones will fix those 
problems and keep the circular 
design,” Kajic said. “Bathrooms 
will be in the same place on each 
floor.” 

“Academic departments in 
Gilman never had a front door. 
They were usually in the back of 
the building and often very dif- 
ficult to find,” Kajic said. 

The new building will create 
a “main street” which will make 
all department offices accessible 
directly off the main stairwell. 

Gilman’s exterior will be left 
almost exactly as it is, with the 


exception of the replacement of 
cleaning of 


its windows and the 
its bricks. 


“From the outside it doesn’t 


look like we're doing a whole lot,” 


Delluomo said. He explained that 
given the site’s central location on 
t proxim- 
ity to the President’s house, it is 
important .that the construction 
remain quiet and mostly unno- 
ticed. Even from the back of Gil- 
man, where the construction team, 
which includes 90 people on site a 
day, is based, there are only a few 


the campus and its close 


trucks and trailers lined up. 





slated to open 
for the first day of classes of fall 
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Univ. slow to improve disability 


In spite of students’ suggestions, Hopkins has improved disability access to few facilities — 


CONTINUED FROM 

Pace Al 
a narrow flight of 
stairs, [the Center for 
Social Concern] has al- 
ways been a barrier for 
students with physical 
disabilities. Things are 
moving forward but | 
don’t want progress to 
end just because they 
have added a couple of 
accessible rooms in the 
library.” 

Other projects com- 
pleted in reaction to the 
findings have includ- 
ed a new elevator for 
Maryland Hall and a 
ramp for Dunning Hall. 
Ongoing renovations of 
Shiver Hall aim to al- 
low for rear wheelchair 
access, as well as easier 
access to the auditorium 
and stage. 

There is now an 
unfunded proposal to 
study how to allow for 
wheelchair access to 
the front of Shriver Hall. 

According to Sanders, there 
are 152 Hopkins students reg- 
istered as having disabilities of 
some kind, the most common of 
which are learning disabilities 
and attention deficit disorder, 
which comprise about 80 percent 
of the total. 

While it might not occur to 
most students, faculty and staff to 
consider how the spaces around 
Homewood affect someone with 
a physical disability, it is not an 
issue that can be ignored. 





“Anyone at any point can be- 
come disabled, permanently 
or temporarily. The University 
should be cognizant of that and 
make accommodations for them,” 
Villenas said. 

According to Hayeslip, some 
of the recommendations from 
last year’s class had been incor- 
porated into the five-year Home- 
wood infrastructure plan. 

There are about 20 projects of 
various kinds undertaken each 
year aimed at increasing access 


conomic crisis may pose 
threat to alumni giving 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
past, donors have continued to 
give to those places they feel 
connected to and passionate 
about,” he wrote in an e-mail. 
“At this point, we are making 
sure that we continue to visit 
with alumni and friends regu- 
larly and have conversations 
about their ongoing involve- 
ment and support.” 

Hopkins Economics profes- 
sor Stephen Shore, however, dis- 





istration would be reluctant to 
[cut student aid] given the diffi- 
cult economic times that may lie 
ahead,” he wrote. 

Yet, both the administration 
and the economic experts point 
out that the current crisis is too 
recent to have a measurable, im- 
mediate effect on the Univer- 
sity. 

“We have not seen any mea- 


surable change yet,” Schroeder | 
nas said. 


stated in his e-mail. “Frankly, 





agreed, _pre- the ‘crisis’ is | 
dicting _ that developing so 
the unstable >| Che Pundits] do not quickly, and 
economic situ- : : i : changing so 
ation would know if this [situation] frequently, 
inevitably lead \4]] turn into The Big that it’s too 


to a future de- 
cline in alumni 
donations. 

“T  certain- 
ly expect a 
downturn in 
the economy 
would reduce 
alumni giv- 
ing,” he said. 
“We don’t really know how it’s 
affecting the endowment [yet], 
but the thing that’s quite clear is 
that donations will be affected.” 

Louis Galambos, a professor 
of economic history, sees paral- 
lels between what happened to 
university endowments in the 
Great Depression and the current 
economic situation, which sug- 
gests that the University’s deci- 
sions regarding the endowment 
could be crucial. 

“In the 1930s, Harvard Uni- 





versity stayed in equities. Yale” 


University lost its nerve and 
shifted to bonds,” Galambos 
wrote in an e-mail. As a result, 
“Harvard’s endowment later 
doubled Yale’s.” 

Professor John Driscoll, also 
of the Economics Department, 
predicted that Hopkins will have 
to take drastic steps to keep the 
endowment from being directly 
harmed by the banking crisis, al- 
though he does not see students’ 
ability to get grants and loans in 
danger. 

“T think that the professional 
managers Johns Hopkins has 
hired to manage its endowment 
will find it challenging to get the 
high rates of return seen in re- 
cent years,” Driscoll wrote. “The 
University is a very large orga- 
nization; [but] if it does find that 
it needs to restrain its spending, 
there are many possible areas it 
could choose from.” i ee 

He pointed out that Universi- 
ty spending cuts might not nec- 
essarily apply to student grants 
or to students’ financial aid at 


all. : 
* “] suspect that the admin- 


One — that is, a 1930s 
type Great Depression,” 
Louis GALAMBOS, 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY 


early to see 
any evidence 
of impact on 
giving.” 


dits] do not 
know if this 
[situation] 
will turn into 
The Big One 
— that is, a 1930s type Great De- 
pression,” Galambos wrote. 

The effect of the financial 
situation on loan availability is 
also difficult to predict, accord- 
ing to professors and. adminis- 
trators. 

“(In terms of] a student's abil- 
ity to get loans, we're still waiting 
to see how that’s going to play 
out,” Shore wrote. He pointed 
out that some benefits may come 
about as a result of the commo- 
tion and confusion afflicting the 
economy. 

“People see a_ financial 
downturn as time to go back to 
school, so applications for grad- 
uate programs may increase,” 
he added. Hopkins students 
borrowing Stafford loans or 
Parent PLUS loans need not be 
directly concerned about loan 
availability. 

The University participates in 
the Federal Direct Student Loan 
program, in which loan money 
is provided by the federal gov- 
ernment rather than by a bank 
and will therefore remain avail- 
able. 

Additionally, according to Di- 
rector of Student Financial Ser- 
vices Vincent Amoroso, students 
borrowing from the private sec- 
tor should only experience lim- 


_ ited difficulty. 


“Given our academic reputa- 
tion, high graduation rates and 
potential earnings for our gradu- 
ates, lenders are still providing 
loans to our students,” Amo- 
roso stated in an e-mail. “As of 
now, we have not heard of a case 
where a student could not obtain 
a private loan.” 


| gled out for attention by Villenas’s 


| tion was aware of these concerns | 


| ing able to secure the cafeteria 


‘(The Pun- | 


| student advisory board for dis- 
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Levering Hall is one of the buidlings cited as being inaccessible for students with disabilities. 


to the facilities and services on 
Homewood. 

Recently completed non-ac- 
cess related projects include the | 
library’s installation of a pro- 
gram that allows students with | 
weak vision to enlarge the text of | 
a book or newspaper. 

Budgeting for projects to im- 
prove disability access to build- 
ings comes out of the facilities | 
budget under the five-year infra- 
structure plan. 

Access projects are priori- 
tized based on three criteria: 
better egress — getting people 
to and into the building — im- 
proving the ability to use com- 
mon facilities like bathrooms 
and undertaking projects in 
more commonly used rooms 
and buildings. 

Levering Hall, which was sin- 


students, has yet to be targeted 
for any construction to improve 
access for those with physical dis- 
abilities. 

This troubles Villenas, espe- 
cially because the Center for So- 
cial Concern is located there. 

“The fact that [the] Center for 
Social Concern is not accessible 
does not send a good message 
to disabled students who might | 
want to come to Hopkins,” Ville- 


Sanders said the administra- 


and that the logistics of a retrofit 
are currently being studied. 

“We are looking at how to 
create better access to elevators 
in Levering, but it involves be- 


area during off hours,” Sanders 
said. 

Another recommendation 
of the class, which has yet to be 
implemented, is the creation of a 


ability services. Sanders stated 
that he hoped to oversee the cre- 
ation of such a body by the end of 
the semester. 

“IT want to create a committee 
with students with disabilities 
and other students to meet with 
me and let them bounce ideas off 
me and make their ideas known 
to me,” Sanders said. 

Villenas, who has been on 
campus for five years, has seen 
some improvement in disability 
access at Homewood, but still 
feels that it is still too inaccessi- 
ble for an urban campus, which 
he said tends to have better ac- 
cessibility for those with dis- 
abilities. 

“The University needs to con- 
sider people with disabilities 
when they are planning. When 
they get into the mindset of be- 
ing more inclusive to people with 
physical disabilities, then we will 
start to head in the right direc- 
tion,” Villenas said. 

Recent constructions on 
campus, including the Charles 
Commons and Hodson Hall, 
have been outfitted to be dis- 
ability accessible. 

According to Villenas, the 
University must understand the 
way that society influences the 
disability experience and that 
when students with disabilities 
are not considered, a direct result 
is an inaccessible campus. 

Students will have the op- 
portunity to get involved in this 
movement in the spring when 
Villenas will offer a sequel to his 
Sociology of Disability class. Stu- 
dents will research to what de- 
gree the University has acted on 
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City in November for the top 
three spots in the competition: 
$15,000 each to the top under- 
graduate and graduate finalists 
and $25,000 to the grand prize 
winner, 

A panel of judges, which in- 
cludes famous inventors, will 
hear the presentations and ask 


| questions. One of the members of 
| the panel will be Hopkins profes- 


sor and former Inventor’s Hall of 


| Famer Jim West. 


According to Jeffrey Dollinger, 
chief development officer of the 


| National Inventors Hall of Fame, 
| the projects will be considered 


based on their likelihood to get a 


| patent and eventually earn a spot 
| in the marketplace. The compe- 


tition received 100 applications 
from students from 80 universities 
around the country last June. 
Students Joshua Lerman, Han- 
lin Wan and Swarnali Sengupta 


| worked on an Intensive Care 
| Unit Mover Aid under advisor 
| Dale Needham, an intensive care 
| unit physician. 


Both undergraduate projects 
were part of the biomedical engi- 
neering design team course. 

“T challenged the students to 


| design a biomedical engineering 


device to make it more feasible 
and effective and safer to do this 
early mobilization of ICU pa- 
tients,” Needham said. 
According to Needham, a cur- 
rent trend of approaches to ICU 


| treatment includes the concept of 


early mobility, which revolutioniz- 
es the traditional method of letting 
patients lie immobilized in hos- 
pital beds. The disuse of muscles 
leads to muscle weakness. Accord- 


| ing to Needham, this is why early 
| mobility, which encourages ICU 


patients to walk as soon as possi- 
ble, is a new, necessary approach. 
Because the early mobility 
requires four people to help an 
ICU patient move, Hopkins un- 
dergraduates designed an instru- 
ment that reduced the number of 
people needed to move an ICU 
patient and facilitated movement. 
The “Mover Aid,” which has 


| been featured by the American 


Institute of Physics, is a walk 
er with a novel difference: An 


The 
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emergency seat is built into the 
instrument. This addition elimi- 
nates the need for a person who 
traditionally pushes a wheelchair 
from behind in case the patient 
collapses when moving. 

The second part of the instru- 
ment is called the “tower,” which 
is a “glorified IV pole,” according 
to Needham. The pole was built 
to include life support equip- 
ment, treatment and a monitor- 
ing system. 

When designing the tower, 
students included a special spot 
for a cardiac monitor that gives 
readouts on the patient's heart 
rate and oxygen tanks. “In the en- 
tire history of the design course 
this project is the only project 
used on a real patient during 
the time of the course,” Need- 
ham said. “That reflected a great 
deal of genuine interest to truly 
do something that would have a 
lasting impact on patients and on 
our ICU.” 

The other undergraduate 
project was undertaken by stu- 
dents Joshua Liu, Gayathree 
Murugappan, Kevin Yeh and 
Vicki Zhou under advisor Rob- 
ert Allen, and worked to keep 
patients’ intestines away from 
an abdominal surgery site. The 
project was referred to in the ti- 
tle as “a novel means for bowel 
packing.” 

According to project leader 
Yeh, clinicians who need to gain 
access to surgical sites perform 
bowel packing, which means that 
they move away organs 


access Young innovator teams to compete nationally 


methylsiloxane (PDMS), a “kind 
of rubbery transparent mate- 
rial,” according to Yeh, was used 
to create a device that stayed in 
place during surgery. 

Using this material instead of 
traditional materials will prevent 
ripping and provide flexibility, 
which limits trauma to the or- 
gans and enables the instrument 
to conform to the unique shape 
of each patients’ intestinal area. 

According to Yeh, the project 
has been successful, winning two 
entrepreneurship competitions: 
MoshPit (run by UMBC) and the 
Mid-Atlantic Business Plan Com- 
petition. 

The project has already filed 
a patent application through the 
Johns Hopkins Tech Transfer for 
a provisional patent, but Yeh said 
his co-members have been ex- 
ploring options for the future of 
the project. 

“One possibility is that we 
continue under the guidance 
of clinicians and that Hopkins 
would license the technology to 
independent parties,” he said. 

Graduate student Curtis 
Chong, from the School of Medi- 
cine, also placed as a finalist for a 
project that identified an antifun- 
gal drug Intraconazole as useful 
for treating cancer and common 
issues associated with diabetes. 

Last year, a Hopkins gradu- 
ate student Ian Cheong won the 
overall grand prize for a novel 
way to treat cancer by liposomase 
for generalized drug delivery. 





they do not plan to oper- 
ate on. When restrain- 
ing these parts, cotton, 
sponges and towels are 
often used, which have in 
some cases been left be- 
hind in patients’ bodies. 
Because these materials 
are not designed specifi- 
cally for organ restraint, 
there is no structural ri- 
gidity or integrity in the 
material. 

The project, accord- 
ing to Yeh, involved a 
one-piece approach to 
minimize the chances of 








it being left behind. The 
silicon derivative, polidi- 
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the board of directors of EBDI 
and is waiting for a response. 

She additionally expressed 
concerns that although she lives 
in the “safe zone,” she is uncer- 
tain of the fate of her property in 
a potential Phase III stage of EBDI 
redevelopment. 

Against the backdrop of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical Insti- 
tute, protestors from East Bal- 
timore marched to the East Bal- 
timore Development Inc. from 
the John Wesley African Meth- 
odist Episcopalion Zion Church 
as Hopkins security guards 
looked on from their posts and 
a passing truck honked in ap- 
proval. 

“What's killing us? It’s kill- 
ing us. EBDI Lies!” rang out 
clear last Saturday afternoon as 
community members marched 
behind a symbolic coffin to 





speak to Jack Shannon, the CEO 
of EBDI. 

“I’m just fed up and tired. | 
Was supposed to move in 2002 
but they aren’t telling us what 
is going on. I’m tired — they’re 
the ones who started this, and 
I don’t have any more trust. 
Trust is gone,” East Baltimore 
resident Cara Curtis said as 
she began to march with fellow 
protesters. 

Protesters met Shannon out- 
side of the EBDI building, and 
he addressed the crowd, saying 
that he would try to get back to 
SMEAC’s demands within the 
week and that EBDI has been 
working to find a contractor after 
losing the previous two. 

SMEAC demands include 
that EBDI sign a contract to built 
the House for a House homes 
(a project that ensures that 
residents live within rehabbed 











PHOTO COURTESY OF MARIE CUSHING 
Some East Baltimore youths joined in the EBDI protest. 





homes in East 
Baltimore) within 
next week, must 
agree to provide 
whatever funding 
it takes to allow 
all EBDI project 
area homeown- 
ers who want to 
stay in the project 
area, put its full 
weight behind an 
effort to get the 
homes repaired 
on the 800 Block 
of N. Washington, 
and the members 
of the EBDI Board 
of Directors meet 
with residents of 
the community 
and designate a 
date within the 
week. 

Last February, 
Shannon assured 
Sooy that EBDI 
would undertake 
the House for a 








House Program, 
which would pro- 
vide newly-re- 


habbed homes for 
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Middle East Baltimore residents march in 


Phase II residents who are living 
in one of the designated “Preser- 
vation Blocks” and are willing to 
move in the beginning of 2009. 

But Shannon also promised an 
initial completion of five units by 
the end of September. 

The House for a House pro- 
gram has been delayed because 
of funding issues over the sum- 
mer and contractor changes. 

“It's important for people to 
understand that it’s not just a 
project, but it’s a project of the 
people,” SMEAC President Don- 
ald Gresham said. 

“That it’s our lives that we're 
talking about. And we want 
folks from the outside; we want 
Johns Hopkins Hospital to know; 
we want the city of Baltimore to 
know; we want the East Balti- 
more Development to know this 
is about our lives. It’s not about 
anyone else . . . Can I get a wit- 
ness up in here?” 

Lyons addressed the vastly 
different landscape of East Balti- 
more as a result of construction, 
with boarded up homes and va- 
cant lots permeating through 
“the piano.” 

“Those who brought us the 
East Baltimore Biotech develop- 
ment like to call describe the 
boundaries as a piano, but it is 
strangely silent. There is no mel- 
ody, there is no harmony,” Lyons, 
who lives in the middle of “the 
piano,” said. 

“How can we sing the songs 
of the lord in a foreign land if the 
land is taken from us? If the pia- 
no is taken from us, how do you 
make music?” 

Yet the room erupted in 
song when Brau galvanized the 
crowd with an old folk song 
that became popular during the 
civil rights movement, singing, 
“Keep your eyes on the prize, 
hold on.” 

Lyons addressed the dichoto- 
my between the way Baltimore 
deals with residents from differ- 
ent regions. 

“Some call it development, I 
call it demolition. It takes time to 


Group proposes on-campus smoking ban 
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this objective through a three- 
stage plan, the first of which is 
expected to be implemented this 
year. Their first stage and goal for 
this year involves increasing the 
number of signs in front of build- 





The ultimate objective, how- 
ever, is the third stage of banning 
smoking on the entire campus. 
Achieving this goal may take 
much time, and HKB is still not 
sure whom the definitive author- 
ity on banning smoking on cam- 


ing entrances warning smokers pus will be. 

not to smoke there. It is currently “Dean Boswell kind of hinted 
illegal under Mary- that would 
land law to smoke be the pres- 
directly in front of ident’s en- 
or aoe the entrance When people smoke dorsement. 
to a building be- on campus, 1t puts She didn’t 
cause some harm- d really talk 
ful smoke can enter others at risk for sec- about it 
the building and af ondhand smoke inha- much [at 
fect air quality. This : our meet- 
year’s goal is close lation. ing] __ be- 


to being achieved. 

_ “We met with 
Dean [of Student 
Life Susan] Boswell 
last Thursday to dis- 
cuss our plans, and 
we received positive feedback. 
As a result, stage one of our plan 
is set to be implemented,” Bhanu 
said. 

The first stage of HKB’s plan 
also entails moving smoking bins 
away from windows and coordi- 
nating with other student groups 
to stop all events that explicitly 
or implicitly support tobacco use, 
such as through hookahs. Their 

“second stage, which they hope to 
complete next year, involves set- 
ting up smoke-free zones on the 
campus proper. 

“{We plan to] limit smoking on 
campus, establishing smoke-only 
zones in parking lots on campus. 
Smoking would only be permit- 
ted in these parking lots, and 
anyone smoking in these areas 
would have to be sure to be at 
least 50 feet away from any build- 
ing entrances,” Bhanu said. _ 


-PriyA BHANU. HKB 





cause right 
now weve 
switching 
presidents. 
But she 
hinted it 
would be coming from the top. 
Within the [school’s] gates, it’s 
private property, so as long as we 
have the administration’s sup- 
port, we can do it,” HKB Secre- 
tary Stanley Chung said. 

“1 think the process will take 
more than a year. For this to 
work as planned, there has to be 
overall [support] by and from the 
community,” Boswell said. 

The group has also worked 
to spread awareness about the 
dangers of smoking and increase 
community support for their 
initiative. They received 467 sig- 
natures on their anti-smoking 
petition from Hopkins students, 
faculty and staff in only six to 
seven hours; much of their pub- 
licity was done during the stu- 
dent activities fair. 

“We also plan on holding a 
town hall meeting that will give 


PRESIDENT 


students, faculty and staff an op- 
portunity to air their grievances 
and concerns and to give us sug- 
gestions on how to better imple- 
ment this policy. We hope that 
by involving the entire Hopkins 
community we can achieve a 
policy that is well-supported by 
everyone,” Bhanu said. 

“[Boswell] didn’t go into much 
detail. She wanted to focus on 
our initial phase first. It’s all ten- 
tative, and we're going to imple- 
ment this slowly,” Chung said. 

Student reaction to HKB’s ef- 
forts has been mixed. Some stu- 
dents support the ban because 
smoking leads to disease, but 
others decry the inconvenience 
of such measures. 

“| think a ban is a good idea. I 
hate smoking,” senior Adam Gar- 
son said. “I think it’s disgusting. 
We don’t need smokers around 
clogging the entrance ways, and 
secondhand smoking kills.” 

“T think it’s a better idea to 
have smoke-free zones with 
blue lines like at the med 
school. They’re systematically 
positioned to not have smoking 
in front of a building entrance. I 
smoke sometimes, but when I’m 
not smoking, the smell bothers 
me. Just have a smoke-free zone 
in front of Charles Commons, 
for example,” sophomore Pouya 
Hemmati said. 

Bhanu defended HKB’s goal 
of minimizing and eventually 
eradicating smoking across cam- 
pus. 

“This policy might anger 
smokers, but this is about the 
health of our community, and 
it is not fair for smokers’ habits 
to endanger the health of those 
who choose not to smoke,” Bha- 
nu said. ' 
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protest of EBD! construction delays 








COURTESY OF MARIE CUSHING 


SMEAC President Donald Gresham addresses a room full of East Baltimore residents and protestors before the march. 


rebuild a community, but does it 
take 15 years? Would it take 15 
years if this were Roland Park? 
If this were Guilford, would they 
tear down 30 acres and leave it 
lying vacant and empty for years 
upon years?” he asked. 

“They wouldn't put a shovel 
down in Roland Park,” a resident 
interjected. 

Lyons addressed the increase 
in crime in East Baltimore. Six 
shootings occurred on his block 
this summer, he said, which does 
not reflect the city-wide reduc- 
tion in crime. 

“It’s the temptation to sway 
your thinking that it’s really 
my fault that I’ve been living in 
this neighborhood that’s falling 
apart, forgetting all along that 
your land is so valuable that 
someone's investing a bazillion 
dollars in it,” Brau said during 
her speech. 

Winbush, a professor from 
Morgan State, called EBDI the 
“Expanding Brutal Development 
Initiative.” 





He talked about when he was 
first asked to join SMEAC’s ef- 
forts, when EBDI was demolish- 
ing buildings and a Hopkins re- 
port found that the lead in the air, 
which was a result of the demoli- 
tion efforts, was 40 times what 
was recommended by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. 

Winbush read aloud a letter 
that he wrote to Shannon’s wife, 
answering a question she asked 
her husband about what he does 
in EBDI. 

“Dear Mrs. Shannon,” he be- 
gan, “Your husband, through 
EBDI, now manages the largest 
urban removal project in the na- 
tion involving 88 acres and nearly 
$2 billion.” 

He continued to outline the 
conflicts that have arisen be- 
tween EBDI and East Baltimore 
residents in the past years that 
Shannon has been present. 

“Your husband through EBDI, 
in 2004, fought tooth and nail 
against SMEAC for safe demo- 
lition practices. Your husband, 


through EBDI, would never at- 
tempt to do in a white neighbor- 
hood what he is doing in this 
predominantly black neighbor- 
hood,” he said. 

“It is rare that an urban re- 
moval project, like EBDI shape 
neighborhoods so that former 
residents have the right of return 
to those neighborhoods where 
they have been disposed. The 
SMEAC has always acted in good 
faith in their negotiations with 
EBDI, but EBDI has refused to do 
the same.” 

Residents left the protest feel- 
ing relieved that they sounded 
their concerns but unsure of 
any future changes in EBDI's 
approach to coordinating with 
SMEAC. 

“The residents of the com- 
munity were able to speak their 
minds,” Sooy said. “But from 
now on, it’s all about accountabil- 
ity.” 

” After all, the words, “EBDI, 
we can’t stand another lie,” were 
still fresh in the air. 
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Twenty-year life expectancy gap 
between city’s poorest and richest 


The Baltimore Health Depart- 
ment released on Oct. 5a report re- 
vealing a 20-year difference in life 
expectancy between Hollins Mar 
ket and Roland Park residents 

In the impoverished West Bal 
timore neighborhood of Hollins 
Market, the average life expec- 
tancy is 63 years. In prosperous 
Roland Park, the average life ex 
pectancy is 83 years. 

The report revealed that death 
rates from heart disease and 
stroke in a less successful neigh- 
borhood can be more than twice 


as high as those of wealthier 


neighborhoods only a few blocks 





away. In extreme cases, the dif- 
ferences in mortality rates were 
comparable to the difference be- 
tween mortality rates in America 
and in a developing nation. 

The data was ¢ ompiled over 11 
months by the Hopkins Bloom- 
berg School of Public Health. City 
Health Joshua 
Sharfstein said he hopes the data 


Commissioner 


will be used in helping neighbor- 
hoods to attract health grants 
and better target city health pro- 
grams. This was the first time the 
Health Department has accumu- 
lated such data on a neighbor- 
hood scale. 


SHAWN FU/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


Residents of rich neighborhoods, like Guilford, live longer than those in poorer ones. 


Baltimore ranks third in presidential 
debate viewership, first in VP debate 


Baltimore ranked third in 
viewership for the first presiden- 
tial debate and for the Oct. 7 de- 
bate. Baltimore also came first in 
viewership for the vice-presiden- 
tial debate. Last election season, 
Baltimore did not rank in the top 
10 TV markets at all. 

Analysts hypothesized this 
year’s rise in viewership has been 
due to Obama’s candidacy, which 
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may have drawn more black 
viewers to the political scene. 
Baltimore has a TV market tradi- 
tionally composed of 27.1 percent 
black viewers, but during the 
recent debates, the Baltimorean 
black audience grew to 38 per- 
cent. 

Baltimore also features histor- 
ically black colleges like Morgan 
State and Coppin State. 


SGA at Univ. 
of Maryland 
debates ban 
of gossip 
site ‘Juicy 
Campus’ 





At the University of 
Maryland, the Greek 
community and other 


student groups have 
rallied to have the 
college gossip Web 


site, Juicy 
banned. 

Most of the Uni- 
versity’s Student Govy- 
ernment Association 
(SGA) also want to ban 
the Web site, but some members 
disagree with the idea. 

Student Government Asso- 
ciation Greek Community Leg- 
islator Gabi Band proposed the 


Campus, 


| bill. 


Titled “A Resolution Con- 


demning the Web site Juicycam- 
| pus.com,” the bill has been re- 


ceived with heated debate. 

Some students argue that it 
is not the Student Government 
Association’s place to pressure 
non-student groups. 

The name of the bill has been 
amended so “the negative use 
of” has been inserted before 
“the Web site.” Also, two impor- 
tant clauses fundamental to the 
meaning have been cut from the 


bill. 


The Student Government As- 
sociation vice-president stated 
that the amendments were made 
under the assumption that the 
bill violated the First Amend- 
ment. 

However, the Student Gov- 
ernment Association has since 
learned that this is not the case 
and now is working to restore the 
original wording. 

The legislature will vote on 
the bill at some point later this 
week, 
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Baylor University 
faculty condemn 
new SAT retake 

policy as immoral 


Baylor University has ad- 
opted a new policy which offers 
incoming freshmen a $300 credit 
in their campus stores for stu- 
dents retaking the SAT Reason- 
ing, Test. 

Students at the Texas Univer- 
sity who are able to raise their 
scores by at least 50 points will 
receive $1,000 a year in merit 
scholarship aid. 

The school’s Vice President for 
Finance Reagan Ramsower has 
stated that the policy will benefit 
both sides in the arrangement: 
The school will have higher aver- 
age SAT scores and the students 
will get the financial aid. 

This is one of the policies of the 
“Baylor 2012” plan, created by its 
designers in an effort to spread 
their Christian mission by mov- 
ing the private Baptist university 
up in the national rankings. 

However, many of the faculty 
members believe the policy is 








immoral and are appalled at the 
lengths their school will go to 
achieve higher rankings. 


University 
of Texas 

temporarily 
revokes sign — 
ban; politi- 
cal postings § 
now allowed 


Two University _ of 
Texas students who were 
faced with potential ex- 
pulsion and registration 
bars for posting presi- 
dential campaign signs 
in their dorm room win- 
dows have had their ac- 
counts cleared. They will 
face no punitive mea- 
sures. 

The University tem- 
porarily revoked its ban 
on the display of signs in 
dorm windows. A com- 
mittee of University offi- 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.DAILYLIFE.COM 
University of Texas has temporarily lifted the ban on students posting political signs in dorm windows. 


cials and students will be 
formed to decide whether 
or not the ban should be 
preserved or changed. 
The University’s politi- 
cal student groups called 
for their representation 
in the committee so they 
can voice their opinions. 
The student Republi- 
can group isstill distribut- 
ing campaign signs. They 
and the student Democrat 
group state that they plan 
to work together so stu- 
dent rights are preserved. 
However, the vice pres- 
ident of Student Affairs 
convening the committee, 
Juan Gonzalez, has statéd 
that he feels no pressure 
from the media to change 
the policy of banning po- 
litical signs from campus. 


— All briefs by Trang 
Vu 
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A new policy at Baylor University offers incoming 
freshmen money if they improve their SAT scores. 
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rilness should be fun, not threatening 


propose a new way to be 
fit: the “college fit.” Let's 
tace it. Asa demographic 
§roup, we probably con- 
sume the most food and 





Center. That’s not right; fitness 


shouldn't be so scary! 


But think about it: for all we 


eat (and drink) and 


how much time 


nake the most self destructive we spend in the li- 
decisions of all age Sroups.Some brary, we could bea 
ef us say we don’thave time tobe lot unhealthier than Guest 
fit epi ac igre on we are. Pizza, fries, cheesy sand- 
Sepiueagss hate ne Sym. wiches and midnight snacks all 
€ gym is a scary place. The add up to a whole lot of calo- 
glass windows, ries, but after 
where, 2 rows oY OT a iter es 
AA a er ho doesn’t wake IS (and admit 
treadmills el- up soreonS 1: f . ane Be 
liptical ma- Pe Junday a few pounds 
2 and Morning after a hard Ee M ea 
stairmasters’ nicht in Phi Psi’s level off. Why? 
add up to make > 


me feel like I’m 
being watched. 
And let’s face it 
It’s not on every college student's 
agenda to hike across campus to 
the Ralph S. O’Connor Recreation 


Consider the 


basement? 


SSE ee ee 


Because of our 
lifestyle. 

We walk ev- 
erywhere. Just 
to get to class most of us walk 
about a fifth of a mile. Multiply 
that by five classes meeting twice 





ow when 


youre shopping for Dior 


ncase you haven't heard, 

our economy isn’t doing 

very well. I called my 

mother a few weeks ago, 

after the 777-point drop 
in the Dow after the rejection of 
President Bush’s $700 billion (that 
could buy more than 400,000 
pairs of Alexander McQueen’s 
sequined leggings) financial 
bailout plan. “Did you — I just 
read — the Dow-President Bush 
= $700 BILLION!” 

“I know,” she said, consider- 
ably calmer than me. 

She assuaged my fears. Things 
could be worse, much worse. “We 
just have to be conscious of what 
swe spend our 
‘honey on. 
skike you still 
sspend money 


On food, be- 
ause you 
“need that, 


“but instead of 
‘going out to 
the movies, 
'syou can take 
'a movie out 
igfrom the _ li- 
\abrary, because 
isthat’s free. 
isAnd don’t buy any more clothes 

l— you have plenty.” 

lm Ah, clothes. This is always a 
ignever-ending battle between me 
tsand my parents. There is an in- 
jmamous story in my household 
ja@hvolving an “emergency only” 
|meredit card I was given for a sum- 
|fber program at Oxford, and the 
\Sbsequent purchase of Prada 
\sShoes at Harrod’s (They were on 
\weale!) “It was a fashion emergen- 
sey,” I explained. 
iss But we college students are hit 
lswith a worse conundrum than 
‘sist a bad economy with un- 
‘friendly prices: We're poor col- 
islege students. Of course, there 
‘sare those at Hopkins that juggle a 
“paying job along with their stud- 
‘ies (I do admire you), and there 
‘sare people like me, who work 
‘zover the summer. However, we 
‘%annot really afford to swipe our 
ards for those Balenciaga snake- 
‘kin bags or Chanel wallets that 
;"we covet. 

‘2 This is a bit of a struggle 
for me and many other girls I 
'"know, because we love clothing. 

‘"f am already in the hole as I am 

‘"Only making money three and a 

\shalf months out of 12, and I am 

\=pushed further down by the poor 

is@conomy and unfriendly pric- 

Sing. Stores like Urban Outfitters 

‘sand H&M target the college age 

op oup, with cheaper buys than 

I Beiman’s Barney’s or Bergdorf’s. 

(== While I certainly will shop at 

isthese cheaper stores (I nabbed a 
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The Brick Runway 
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cute red dress from Urban this 


summer), I have learned my | 


shopping lessons, and know 
that I shouldn’t buy a sort-of 
cute shirt because it’s only $20 


(I can’t believe I’m writing that | 


“only” $20 is cheap for a shirt, 
but Urban Outfitters would like 
us to believe so.) 

This way, as a buyer, we al- 
low ourselves to buy three okay 
shirts for $20 each, when we 
could have bought a really gor- 
geous shirt for $60. Keeping this 
in mind is important to build a 
good closet. 

These sorts of shopping 
smarts are always essential, but 
especially 
in times like 
these. Anoth- 
er good shop- 
ping tip is to 
know — what 
you need. For 
those of you 

ts who don’t put 

shopping at 
an Boyle the top of your 
priority _ list, 
at least spend 
on pieces that 
your closet is 
lacking. 

Then there are girls like me. I 
spend more money on clothing 
than I do on anything else (ex- 
cept maybe food). I love clothing. 
I think clothing is beautiful and 
a form of art. Art that I want to 
own. 

My mom told me that when I 
was very young I used to lie on 
the living room floor and draw 
musical notes for hours. “You 
didn’t know how to write letters 
yet. I think you liked the way it 
looked.” I’ve been visually and 
aesthetically driven all my life, 
and my love of fashion is just one 
of the main examples. 

Money can lead to a lot of mis- 
ery and difficulty. That being said, 
we should spend it, when we can, 
on things that make us happy. 
Beautiful clothing makes me hap- 
py. I won’t pussyfoot around it: I 
will spend money on clothing. I 
am aware of the economic crisis 
though, and I am trying to spend 
less money in general lately, mean- 
ing less money on clothing. 

After my mother had suitably 
brought down my worries about 
the plummeting economy, I did 
the same for her in regards to my 
shopping habits. 

“Oh, no, I wasn’t planning on 


going shopping much this semes- - 


ter anyway,” I told her. 

I didn’t tell her that I’m saving 
up for the Woodbury Commons 
trip I’m planning once I get back 
to New York. 


ew 


-FREEDOMBLOGGING.COM 





just splurge, try to splurge for worthwhile purchases - like Prada shoes, 
pe a eae ev 


Osborn 


a week, add a couple trips to the 
library, down the street to Charles 
Street Market or to the Fresh 
Food Café, and | 
bet most of us walk 
at least two miles a 
Column day. And that’s just 
the beginning. 

To add a bit more mileage to 
your day, check out some places 
around campus. Hampden is a 
must see, with cool stores and 
restaurants. A stroll up 36th 
Street (called “The Avenue”) is 
always sure to please. Up E. Uni- 
versity, past the Broadview, turn 
right on Keswick and prepare to 
be amazed by some of the most 
beautiful houses in Baltimore 
(and a cute café in Roland Park). 

For some good eats, check 
out Paper Moon — half a mile 


off campus, down Art Museum | 


Drive. It’s far enough to get your 
heart pumping. 

For that matter, so is the Otto- 
bar, just a few blocks past Paper 
Moon on North Howard. 

And walking to the farmer’s 


| market at Waverly, past Calvert | 


| and Guilford Streets, is my fa- 


| vorite way to spend a Saturday | 


morning. You can buy everything 
from fresh spinach and heirloom 
tomatoes to cut flowers and hot 
Indian food! 

Next time you're going to the 
third or fourth floor of a build- 


| the elevator. The average person 
burns about 500 calories an hour 
going up stairs — that’s the same 
as running at a 10 minute-mile 
pace! 

There area bunch of places on 
campus where stairs are a fun 


normal route. Try the stairs on 


take them around the building 
to add a few seconds to your 
walk. Turn around when you 
get to the top, because the view 
of the Beach in the fall is beauti- 
ful. 

And speaking of Krieger, go- 
ing to the language lab is a great 
excuse to climb a few stairs and 
| be rewarded with a panorama of 
Charles Street. 

But my favorite exercise is 
something most of us do every 
single weekend. You know what 
Im talking about: going out! 
Hiking around between frats 
adds mileage and burns off some 
of the calories hidden in your 
alternative beverages. Going 
up and down from basement to 
street-level means more of those 





everybody gets their sweat on 


It builds muscle, burns calories 
and sweats out impurities. Who 
doesn’t wake up sore on Sunday 
| morning after a hard night in 
Phi Psi’s basement? 

So you see, it’s not hard to be 
fit in college. Take walks, get to 


weekend. 


sk a girl whether 

she gives oral, 

and she will give 

a straight an- 

swer. It is, after 
all, a yes or no question. 

Ask a guy, however, and you 
will get, “What if you start and 
she doesn’t reciprocate?” or 
“What if she isn’t any good at 
giving head? You cannot reward 
a subpar performance.” Or worse 
yet, “What if her stuff isn’t clean? 
I mean, I don’t wanna put my 
face down there if I think there 
may be a biohazard,” or “Only 
scary thing is that the HPV virus 








can be transmitted through these 
type of acts...” (all taken from the 
jhuconfessions.com thread “Sexual 
Reciprocity”). 

Some of these are genuine 
concerns. No one wants to catch 
HPY, or lick anything generally 
unclean. With girls, however, it 
is understood. No one needs to 
outline in her Oral Contract the 
Genital Warts Exception. 

Guys talk about this not be- 
cause they are genuinely con- 
cerned (though they may become 
concerned after focusing on HPV 
while deliberating on oral sex), 
but precisely because they are 
hesitant about it. 

Their general uncertainty 
leads them to look for things 
both to delay the affirmation 
and to justify their hesitance, 
and the lack of justification for 
this sexual inequality is telling. 
It is not as though guys have to 
worry more than girls about any 


| the west side of the MSE library | 
as a shortcut to Krieger, or just | 


dancing! It’s fantastic exercise: | 


know your city, and enjoy your | 
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Spices and 
CUTIES 
make tora 


hot buttet 


magine eating as much 
food as humanly pos- 
sible for a price that can’t 
be beaten. When I vis- 
ited Mughal Garden on 
Sunday afternoon, | was left with 
a full and satisfied stomach. This 
unpretentious Indian restaurant 
offers aromatic cuisine with an 
authentic feel. The restaurant at- 
tracts a diverse clientele, ranging 
from families with small children 
to college students. I also noticed 
a large number of Indians dining 


| there — the best endorsement for 


an Indian restaurant that you can 
get. 
Mughal Garden is located in 


| the culturally rich Mount Vernon 


ing, take the stairs instead of | 





neighbor- 
hood along an 


entire block 
of amaz- 
ing, trendy 


restaurants. 

Mughal Gar- 
g 

den is just a 


few blocks 
| up Charles 
Street from 


the Peabody 
JHMI shuttle 
stop too, s 


a 


is easy, con- 


| venient and best of all, free for 
(and scenic) alternative to your | 


Hopkins students. 

Walking along N. Charles 
Street, IJ nearly walked past the 
green awning that read “Mughal 
Garden” — it’s easy to miss. As 


| my friend and I entered the res- 


taurant, we were greeted by a 
large statue of what I could only 
assume was a figure of Ganesha, 
the Hindu elephant-god of suc- 
cess. The dining area was large 
and spacious, with high ceilings 
and a series of sparkling chan- 


deliers. Booths and tables were 





stairs I was talking about. But | 





scattered throughout the room 
as well. The lighting was low 
and dramatic, and the walls were 
decorated with various pieces of 
Indian-inspired artwork. 

I was also thoroughly im- 
pressed with the service at Mu- 
ghal Gardens. Someone came 
by our table at least every five 
minutes throughout the meal to 
refill our water glasses. The wait- 
ers were friendly, too and had 
a good sense of humor. One of 
them asked why | was furiously 
scribbling notes about my meal, 
showing enthusiasm for my in- 
terest in the restaurant. 

Some may find the colorful — 
bordering on vibrant — appear- 
ance of Indian food intimidating, 
but it’s important to approach it 
with an open mind. Indian food 
can range from mild to unbear- 


of this, and hey! there is always 
the dental dam! 

The only real motivation be- 
hind the reluctance seems to be a 
genuine disgust. Disgust, a type 
of fear, comes from two concepts. 
One, that somehow you are 
worth more than something else 
(arrogance), and two, that that 
very thing can somehow nega- 
tively affect you. 

If you are unconvinced, I in- 
vite you to 
remember 
that calling 
someone a 
pussy or va- 
gina or dick 
is 
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| getting there 
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For an authentic Indian meal at a price garaunteed to satisfy you, head to Mt. Vernon. 


ably spicy, but the menu will 
usually warn you if a dish is too 
hot to handle. When in doubt, ask 
your server. 

On my first visit to the buffet, 
[ piled my plate high, eager to try 
everything. 

I first tried the naan, an In- 
dian bread that 
is comparable 
to the more-fa- 
miliar flat pita. 
It was soft and 
warm in_ the 
middle, and 
crisp on the edg- 
es. Although I 
ate at the buffet, 
Mughal Garden 
offers several 
different types 
of stuffed naan 
on the dinner 
menu naan 
filled with cheese, nuts or garlic 
and herbs. Don’t skimp on the 
basmati rice, as it goes perfectly 
with just about everything in 
the buffet and can be considered 
somewhat of an Indian meal sta- 
ple. 

Next, I tried the chicken tik- 
ka masala. Usually this dish is 
quite mild, but I found Mughal 
Garden’s version to be a bit too 
spicy for my taste. I was also a 
little confused by the balls of 
ground chicken, as the menu 
describes this dish as contain- 
ing “succulent cubes of boneless 
chicken.” Nevertheless, the tikka 
masala tomato-based sauce was 
deliciously creamy and paired 
wonderfully as a dipping sauce 
for the naan. 

I was also impressed with the 
saag, or creamed spinach. The 


pakora, or fried vegetable dump- 
lings, contained a little too much 
chickpea batter around them. I 
encountered a similar problem 
with the vegetable paneer, a dish 
that is similar to the pakora. In 
my opinion neither looked espe- 
cially appetizing. The alu beans, 
which consisted of green beans 
and potatoes in a mild sauce, was 
quite tasty. I also liked the vege- 
table korma, or mixed vegetables 
in a saffron cream sauce. Also 
notable is the chicken tandoori, 
which is cooked in spices over an 
open fire. 

The buffet also contained 
chicken wings, which I though 
seemed odd for an Indian res- 
taurant. I avoided them, but my 
friend noted they were tender 
and juicy. Speaking of which, the 
meat in the goat curry was prac- 
tically falling off the bone. Deli- 
cious! 

Most of the options on the 
buffet were mild, which is com- 
forting to those who fear spicy 
foods. One of the waiters actu- 
ally warned my us against the 
“extra hot red sauce” in the buf- 
fet, which I decided to try any- 
way. The sauce created an intense 
burning sensation on my tongue 
which spread all over my mouth. 
It took several glasses of water to 
extinguish the flames. 

Though Mughal Garden’s din- 
ner menu appears to be stronger 
than its buffet, overall, | was very 
much impressed with Mughal 
Garden’s selection. I paid $10.95 
for four large plates of food — an 
unbeatable value. Make sure to 
come hungry and prepared to eat 
a lot, because you most definitely 
will want to. 
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I beg men to look at the benefits 
overall. 

For one thing, the philosoph- 
ical argument of greed versus 
altruism is clearly in favor of 
sexual reciprocity, and one must 
integrate philosophy into life. 
There is nothing solely physi- 
cal or intellectual. The better 
the integration, the better the 
event, which brings us to my 
second point — to be attractive 
is positively 
correlated with 
how secure a 
person you are 
(on a large and 
general scale). 


or penis The more 
not a compli- developed (or 
ment. integrated) a 
This is person is in 
just silly! The each of the four 
nether-re- A realms __(intel- 
pay apes ierce Delahunt eee pia 
e euphe- cal, emotional, 
mism) are not , spiritual), the 
going to hurt Get P ler ceD more secure 
you. Be nice (s)he will be. 


to them, and they will be nice 
back! So adorn your cheese grill 
and try a taco. 

On the note of euphemism, 
probably the most popular is to 
“return the favor,” a clear indi- 
cation that most men view their 
oral responsibilities as recipro- 
cal, or, “only when necessary.” 
We men will be damned if we are 
going to do something “gross” 
without receiving any immedi- 
ate benefit, unless, of course, our 


better halves force us into it. But | 


Bottom line: Not only are the 
physical benefits attractive to 
women, but so is the attitude at- 
tained by giving to your wom- 
en! They will want to give more 
to you for your generosity. All 
else equal, women will choose 
the guy with the girl in mind, 
not the guy with the girl on his 
mind. 

Moreover, most guys are ex- 
perientially unfamiliar with the 
specifics of the female anatomy. 
Why? Because they never both- 
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Location: 920 N. Charles St. 
Phone: (410) 547-0001 
Lunch Hours: 

Mon - Fri: 11:30 a.m to 2:30 p.m. 
Sat. - Sun.: 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Dinner Hours: 

Sun. - Thur.: 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Fri. - Sat.: 5 p.m. to 11 p.m. 





You are what you eat, so take the trip down south 


er to look at it! The most glori- 
ous place on Earth, whence we 
come, and where we spend the 
rest of our lives trying to return, 
how many men can draw one for 
you? 

And how many other men 
would be able to tell whether it 
was upside down? To my knowl- 
edge, there has been no such 
study, but I would bet fewer- 
than-should on both experi- 
ments. 

To be experientially famil- 
iar with vagina is to have more 
ability and comfort on your side, 
thereby making you more at- 
tractive. This means you will be 
more equipped for general fore- 
play (foreplay! love it!) and sex 
itself. 

If using the oral fun for fore- 
play, then what luck you will 
have, having (firstly) lubricated 
her with your saliva and her 
stimulated state, and secondly, 
brought her closer to orgasm. 
No longer will you have to wor- 
ry quite so much about finishing 
first, and if you have been doing 
your exercises, you two can last 
indefinitely! 

If you have an inside-girl, this 
will probably be reserved for 
foreplay. Gene Simmons notwith- 
standing, most men cannot reach 
quite so far with their tongues as 
they can with their sex pistols. 
And that is fine. 

Girls are not required to ac- 
cept what you are offering. __ 

It is simply a douchey double 
standard. PRN 
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Ensuring access 


It is has been nearly a year since an undergraduate class conducted 
research that found the disability access on the Homewood campus to 
be woefully inadequate. We acknowledge that the University has taken 
concerted steps to increase accessibility, including the creation of wheel- 
chair-accessible study rooms in the library, a new elevator in Maryland 
Hall and a ramp entrance to Dunning Hall. While there have certainly 
been some encouraging signs of progress, there is still a long way to go. 

As an institution committed to inclusiveness, we need to ensure that 
all students, no matter how small the minority, feel welcome in the com- 
munity. Providing accessible facilities for disabled students is not only a 
moral imperative, but also a PR necessity. Any deficiency in accessibil- 
ity projects an image that lessens the reputation of the University as a 
whole. 

While the availability of resources is always a concern, we believe 
that if the University considers a problem urgent enough, they will be 
able to find the requisite funds to correct it. The issue of disability rights 
is not new to the public consciousness. It has been almost two decades 
now since the enactment of the American Disabilities Act, a set of rec- 
ommended national standards. It is disconcerting to learn that approxi- 
mately 18 years after the Act's passage in 1990, the University still lags in 
providing accessible facilities for the disabled. 

The University’s insistence on implementing the changes through a 
five-year plan lacks an appropriate sense of urgency. We are concerned 
that a five-year plan is a politically expedient way to explain away delays 
or inaction. 

Levering, in particular, cannot afford to be put on a line, as this build- 
ing is supposed to serve as a de facto student union. The fact that the 
Center for Social Concern is still inaccessible is as sad as it is ironic. At 
this point in the University’s history, this is a situation that is wholly un- 
acceptable and must be addressed with haste. 





lo smoke or not to smoke? 


Recently, Hopkins Kicks Butts (HKB), a student-led anti-tobacco ad- 
vocacy group, announced a proposal for installing anti-smoking signs 
near building entrances around campus. The ultimate objective of their 
three-stage plan is a campus-wide smoking ban on Homewood. While 
some administrators expressed vague agreement with the group’s 
long-term “goals,” they stopped short of an overt endorsement. Their 
hesitation is to be expected, because although there might be legitimate 
reasons for a smoking ban, the fairness of such a policy is highly debat- 
able. On one side, smokers cry of Orwellian oppression, while on the 
other, smoking opponents argue that no one has the right to be a walk- 
ing smokestack. We believe that the most fair and pragmatic solution is 
to establish a policy that accounts for the interests of both smokers and 
nonsmokers. 

According to the Environmental Protection Agency, secondhand 
smoke is a known cause of cancer in humans. Secondhand smoke re- 
sults in 3,400 lung cancer deaths and up to 70,000 heart disease deaths in 
adult non-smokers every year in the United States. Last year, the Surgeon 
General reported that there is “no risk-free level” of exposure to second- 
hand smoke. It is not a surprise, then, that public and private smoking 
bans have become increasingly popular across the country. According 
to Americans for Nonsmokers’ Rights, 41 colleges and universities have 
instituted campus-wide smoking bans. 

However, we feel that limiting smokers’ rights entirely would not be a 
fair policy at Homewood. A smoker's habit is not illegal. Although sec- 
ondhand smoke is clearly unhealthy, so are other man-made toxic emis- 
sions, but these do not result in banning trucks and buses from cam- 
pus. 

A pragmatic anti-tobacco policy is one that finds middle ground, that 
protects public health but not at the expense of the legal freedoms of 
smokers. We propose that the University implement the first two stages 
of the HKB proposal: Increase the number of no-smoking signs around 
campus, and create designated smoking zones on campus similar to 
those used at the medical campus. This approach would allow nonsmok- 
ers to avoid exposure to secondhand smoke and still permit smokers to 
maintain their freedoms. 
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The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor, Let- 
ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to the 
Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to News. Letter@jhu.edu 
for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become 
property of the News-Letter and can not be returned. The News- 
| Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clarity. 
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America stands at a beer crossroads 


ou're reading this article, so 

youre probably a Hopkins 

student, parent or brave 

professor. Statistically, this 

means you are probably 

a beer drinker. Furthermore, you are 

probably really, really sick of drinking 

light beer. And with good reason: Light 

beer is the horrendous bastard child 

of the beer world that gets better test 

scores than the prep school kids, like 
Budweiser. 

As you know if you've recently taken 
Intro to Business and didn't get your 
memos from one of your friends in an- 
other section, you know that one company 
decided not to stand for this. Taking the 
microbrew business concept and giving it 
an injection of national distribution, Bos- 
ton Beers, the makers of Sam Adams, Bos- 
ton Lager and the extended family of over 
20 beer products, launched the craft beer 
phenomenon. 

No longer would beer lovers be forced 
to drink their local mediocre brews 
(Yuengling and National Bohemian spring 
to mind.) With national distribution, big 
league marketing and, at times, corporate 
acquisition, craft beer is now everywhere. 

The Boston Beer product line is a mi- 
crocosm of the national craft beer market. 
Some craft beers are good. Some, for only 
a little more than the price of a six-pack 
of Natty Ice, give the drinker a veritable 
plethora of beer flavor that a would-be fra- 
ternity rusher could only dream of while 
patiently waiting for a red plastic cup to 
fill with foam. There is but one caveat. 

Most craft beers suck. Including some 
Boston Beers. 

Now, it is understandable that the in- 
creased amount of flavor in these beers 
would turn some tasters off and entice 
others, which is why popular beers have 





s a fervent Hillary sup- 

porter from the start, I 

had a feeling that in 2009, 

I could agree with some of 

the President's decisions. I 
honestly believed that everything that 
had pulled us down since 2008 could 
start to change. 

Then along came someone who 
claimed to embody just the change I was 
looking for. With my Clinton loyalties, I 
was hesitant about Barack Obama — and, 
unlike most of my friends, unfazed by 
his charm. There was something about 
him that led me to shy away; all that so- 
called “change” he spoke of seemed like 
talk and no walk. Today, my opinion of 
him remains the same. 

Before he was elected to his notorious- 
ly brief stint in the U.S. Senate, Obama 
was first elected to the Illinois State Sen- 
ate. But that first victory wasn’t a real 
victory at all: His campaign strategy 
was to be the only choice on the ballot by 
eliminating his opponents. By disquali- 

fying the petition signatures needed for 
this opponents to be considered official 
‘candidates, Obama's campaigners — 
paid for each signature they invalidated 
— effectively left him the only candidate 
standing, and ultimately, the only choice 
that voters had. 

The team allegedly resorted to techni- 
calities for disqualification — signatures 





By LELIA CHAISSON 


na recent New York Times Op-Ed, 

David Brooks discussed Barack 

Obama’s “cool manner,” which 
, he described as foreign in a world 
h of emotional, tumultuous poli- 
tics, where politicians wear their hearts 
on their sleeves and are prone to fer- 
-yent outbursts. Whether it be Howard 
Dean’s famous “Yee-haw!” during the 
2004 presidential primaries, or John 
McCain's assertion that he would fol- 
low Osama Bin Laden “to the gates of 
hell” earlier this year, politics is domi- 
nated by vehement political statements, 
which often come back to hurt the im- 
age of the speaker. 

In contrast, Barack hie. ce con- 
tinually displayed poise and self-assur- 
ance, ening thoughtful and reflec- 
tive even under pressure. In response 
to McCain’s accusations of an inappro- 
priate relationship with Bill Ayers dur- 
ing the last debate, for instance, Obama 
kept his cool, responding in a logical, 
thoughtful manner. He did not sigh or 
roll his eyes (in the vein of Al Gore), nor 
did he retaliate with accusations of his 


ee cee germ kai a a ae a 
Lelia Chaisson is a senior public health stud- 
ies major from Baltimore, Mad. 
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little flavor: No one really hates them. 
And the increased flavor in some beers 
(such as Sam Adams Oktoberfest or 
Summer Ale) makes them fairly decent 
beverages. ‘ 
Imagine opening a Sam Adams 
Brown Ale. You pour it into a cup, sniff it 
and realize that it is actually carbonated 
bottled water from the Charles River 
taken near the Fenway Park sewage out- 
flow. There is nothing patriotic about this 
beer. In fact, it leads one to worry that a 
foreigner might actually order one and 
be ruined on American beer forever. Sam 
Adams's Web site claims that Brown Ale 
is “dark in color, yet medium-bodied” 
and later claims that it has a “deep malt 
body.” A discriminating reader will note 
the contradiction in beer vocabulary and 
realize that not only is s/he being lied 
to, but that “Brewmaster” is not a real 


word, and as such, the man responsible 
for this beer is merely a funny-looking 
guy with a beard in the commercials 
and not someone who knows how to 
brew brown ale. 

Budweiser is another guilty entrant 
into the sub-stellar craft beer world, fol- 
lowing on the heels of the MillerCo- 
orsMcCain empire's foray. I recently im-= 
bibed a Budweiser American Ale on tap 
at a dive bar in my hometown to get the 
true American Ale experience. I ordered 
without reservation and softened my pal- 
ate with a Coors Light draft, after which, 
anything would taste better. This state- 
ment does not hold true for American 
Ale. 

My assessment is that Budweiser tried 
to brew an India Pale Ale, but it came out 
red and not very good, but they decided to 
mass produce it anyway. As I neared the 
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Jackie Huang 
Obama ts all talk and no walk 


of those who’d changed their names, 
names written in print instead of cursive, 
the fact that the person collecting signa- 
tures may have been improperly regis- 
tered to vote. And while his opponents 
had used mere year-old polling sheets 
to validate their signatures, Obama en- 
sured that more signatures could be in- 
validated by using the most recent sheets 
they could get their hands on. For two of 
Obama’s opponents, who failed to meet 


, the requirement by 69 and 86 signatures, 


these petty arguments may have made 
all the difference. And it would have en- 
sured that voters could have had a choice 
come election day. 

Choice, after all, is part of what 
America is all about. The Washington 
Times said, “The two important charac- 
teristics of a democracy are choice and 
change.” Change is what Obama claims 
to represent, but in that first Illinois vic- 
tory, he didn’t give voters a choice. “Such 
tactics,” said the Chicago Tribune, “are ... 
frequently used in Chicago,” where cor- 
ruption is rampant. Yet Obama, who 
portrays himself as a reformer, disap- 
proving and unforgiving when it comes 
to old-world Chicago politics, didn’t take 
it upon himself to change anything — 
instead, he gave more of the same. 

It’s common knowledge that Obama 
is a great orator, with charm that over- 
rides his other faults, and he’s played the 


Passion and 


own. This behavior is typical of Obama. 
In fact, in the two years he has been in 
the spotlight, Obama has neither lost his 
temper nor grown over-excited. In short, 
Obama has never “lost it.” 

Brooks wrote of Obama, “There has 
never been a moment when, at least in 
public, he seems gripped by inner tur- 
moil. It’s not willpower or self-discipline 
he shows as much as an organized un- 
conscious. Through some deep, bottom- 
up process, he has developed strategies 
for equanimity, and now he’s become a 
homeostasis machine.” 

Brooks is. wary of this behavior, 
calling into question Obama’s passion 
based on his history of nonchalance. 
Brooks worries that, if he becomes 
president, Obama will turn out to be 
unassertive and ineffectual, falling 
victim to a combative and confronta- 
tional Congress. 

I believe that Brooks is mistaking 
composure for lack of passion. It is cer- 
tainly true that Obama displays unusu- 
al calmness in his public speaking, but 
this does not mean he is dispassionate; 
in fact, he possesses the unique ability 
to keep his emotions under control and 
engage in logical, fair-minded debate. 

Actions speak louder than words, and 
Obama has proven his passion for the 


marketing perfectly — the media prac- 
tically fall into his hands. Anti-Obama 
sentiment is much less widespread than 
is pro-Obama. But while he’s run a mar- 
velous campaign, is that any indicator of 
the years to come if he is given a place 
in office? 

By the looks of his whole political be- 
ginning, it seems not. His actions were 
admittedly perfectly legal and arguably 
legitimate. There is the possibility that 
his opponents even forged signatures, 
and Obama helped prevent that. But the 
fact that Obama’s campaigners took the 
initiative to willingly and doggedly raise 
concerns over ridiculous technicalities 
in order to ensure victory, and Obama 
allowed that to happen — that doesn’t 
fare well for his vision of “change we can 
believe in.” If anything, it’s a reason to 
disbelieve him when he tries to convince 
us that he’s what's best for our country. 

Of course, that was in 1996. But even 
today in 2008, Obama finds a way to 
hide behind legalities. In the recent Berg 
v. Obama, in which Philip Berg accuses 
Obama of being unqualified to run for 
president based on his USS. citizenship 
(or lack thereof), Obama has stalled the 
case since August by using various tech- 
nical legalities and has tried to dismiss 
Berg as unqualified to file such a lawsuit. 
He has posted a questionably authentic 
“certificate of live birth” on his Web site, 


equanimity 


issues throughout his career. 

Take, for instance, the senator’s first 
career as a community organizer. Upon 
graduating from Harvard Law School, 
Obama did not take a job with a high 
power law firm, but instead moved to 
the south side of Chicago to work in 
an underprivileged community. Public 
service positions require the ability to 
work behind the scenes for low pay, and 
rarely result in glory or public acclaim. 
Only a strong desire to improve the lives 
of the needy and serve the community 
could have driven Obama to make this 
career choice. 

Or how about Obama’s speech con- 
cerning race in America? Following the 
public disclosure of Reverend Wright's 
inflammatory comments, Obama de- 
livered what will probably be known 
as one of the greatest speeches of our 
times. This speech, though articulated 
in a composed manner, was filled with 
passion. Obama insightfully reflected 
upon the legacy of racism in the United 
States. 

While he adamantly rejected Rever- 
end Wright's comments, Obama refused 
to disown the Reverend, indicating 
that the comments merely signaled our 
nation’s continuing need to address the 
issue of race. He ultimately expressed a 
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end of my beverage, an intoxicated fellow 
threw his empty glass at me and yelled 
something profane. I think he was drink 
ing the same thing and was upset about 
the taste. 


Now, I do not mean to imply that all | 


craft beers are disgusting and lead to 
Jekyll and Hyde personality shifts. In | 
fact, some brewers have created craft 
beers that are fantastic and taste like the | 





sweet nectar of hop-growing regions of 
the world. Red Hook’s Late Harvest Ale 
and Longhammer IPA, and most any- 
thing brewed by Dogfish Head spring 
to mind (and inspire me to go to Wine 
Source). 

Sadly, most craft brewers think all 
one must do to make a nice beer is mix | 
some hops, yeast and water, come up 
with a fancy label design for Joe Sixpack 
and let marketing do the rest. Beware 
when you stand in the back of Schnapp 
Shoppe trying to look like you're 21 or | 
when you're in front of the Wailing Re- 
frigerator Wall at Wine Source, which is 
daunting to the amateur beer pilgrim. 
Go ahead and ask an employee, because 
they know what is good beer and what 
is actually canal runoff or something ti- | 
lapia fish were raised in. 

Perhaps I'm being dramatic, but Ameri- 
ca now stands at a beer crossroads. Ameri- 
cans can, as they have done since Prohibi- 
tion, accept ersatz “quality” beer as a way | 
of life and miss out on the world of flavor 
that awaits just beyond the quality beer 
horizon. Or we can stand up, as the rest of 
the beer-drinking world has for centuries, 
and demand delicious brews for reason- | 
able prices. The choice is ours; we should 
choose wisely. 


Chardon, Ohio. 





but he has so far failed to present docu- | 
ments verifying his legal citizenship (and | 
the fact that he is a natural-born citizen) 
to court. 

Even McCain, when questioned about 
his own citizenship, quickly produced 
such documents for the public. This 
begs the question: Why can’t Obama? 
One can only imagine the strategies the 
Obama campaign may be using this time 
to avoid the case, again using legal tech- 
nicalities. Can we trust someone who 
takes the time to find the smallest details 
to sidestep the issues that attack him? 

Yes, there are many great things about 
Obama, and the possibility that he can 
indeed bring change to a country that 
currently needs it. But unbeknownst | 
to the crowd that so blindly supports 
him, there are some not-so-great things 
in his past as well. His campaign may 
have changed, may have caught some 
momentum and created a devoted fol- 
lowing since that first “victory” in Illi- 
nois — but his strategies may not have. 
So what is the likelihood that he can in- 
spire change in the country? He may be 
the lesser of two evils, but he isn’t nec- 
essarily what he presents himself to be; 
perhaps that is the most telling indicator 
of the future. 


Jackie Huang is a sophomore from San Jose, 
Calif. 


perpetual faith in the ability of Ameri- 
cans to work towards a more perfect 
union. 

If you need any more evidence of 
Obama’s passion, look no further than 
his presidential campaign, which is 
founded on the call for change. I would 
argue that a political career requires 
passion in almost all circumstances, but 
Obama’s campaign, which is completely 
fresh and innovative, goes above and 
beyond the standard political endeavor, 
signaling an underlying desire for a new 
kind of politics. Who would make such 
a risky political move but someone with 
great passion? 

* Obama has proven his passion time 
and again, even if Brooks finds it lack- 
ing in his rhetoric. I believe that this 
passion, in combination with his reflec- 
tive, composed manner, will prove to be 
Obama’s greatest asset. He will emerge 
as a dedicated president who does not 
base decisions on his “gut” (George W. 
Bush anyone?) but thinks through the 


Omar Qureshi 


Offshore drilling 
neglects the real 
energy crisis 


The nature of energy in the United 
States is one that is tremendously wor- 
risome. Without any tangible solutions 
to the many problems that plague the 
earth, John McCain has dutifully re- 
sponded by drilling more. Certainly 
with noble intentions, McCain has sub- 
verted the issue of decreasing vulner- 


| ability to oil companies by just giving 


them more oil to exploit us with. Given 
the amount of rhetoric from the Obama 
camp, one would think that Obama 
wasn’t sure what is going on either. Ul- 
timately, there really hasn’t been an ag- 


| gregation of the policy intentions from 


either candidate on the central issue of 
energy. After sifting through the rhe- 


| torical nonsense, it becomes clear that 
| Obama has no reason to hide behind 


rhetoric, because his plan is leaps and 
bounds ahead of McCain’s. 

First, it is important to address the 
myth of offshore drilling. McCain prom- 
ises offshore drilling and a tax credit to 
consumers who purchase green vehicles. 
Both neglect the current nature of the en- 
ergy crisis. Offshore drilling represents 
three percent of oil reserves in a country 
that uses 25 percent of the world’s oil. 
This drilling will not bring any tangible 
solution to the energy problems in the 
United States. McCain stresses remov- 
ing environmental restraints on foreign 
and offshore drilling. Even if major new 
oil fields were found, they would have 
no effect on the supply for at least a de- 
cade. Moreover, offshore drilling doesn’t 
account for climate change or conserva- 
tion, and at the end of the day, the envi- 
ronment and gas prices would be worse 
off than before. The solution cannot be 
more oil; rather, it should be finding a 
tangible solution. America needs a plan 
that focuses on working with the private 


| sector to find these solutions. 


Change ought to pervade not just a 
political slogan; it should come through 
new technology as well. New technology 
is critical to a renewed American energy 
portfolio, but getting companies to act is 
a tremendous difficulty in this endeavor. 
There is no competitive justification to go 
green, nor is there major support from 
shareholders, so companies choose not 
to invest in research and development 
for clean technologies. Obama’s plan 
recognizes this necessity, and it gives 
companies capital investment and aid to 
engage in critical research and develop- 
ment projects. Obama will invest $150 
billion over 10 years on low carbon en- 
ergy sources and double R&D spending 
on biomass, solar and wind resources. 
McCain's plan pales in comparison. Mc- 
Cain offers a $300 million prize for the 
car company that develops a next genera- 
tion car battery and promises $2 billion 
annually to advancing clean coal. A $300 
million prize is not nearly enough for a 
car company to commit its own money 
to research and development, nor is $2 
billion sufficient in changing the en- 
tire electricity outlook of the U.S. Major 
change must come; Obama’s plan brings 
that change by working closely with the 
companies that will develop technologies 
for the future. 

McCain has gone on the offensive 
with Obama's energy plan due to the 
lack of relief that Obama’s plan provides. 
McCain went so far as to say, “Anybody 
who says that we can achieve energy in- 
dependence without using and increas- 
ing existing energy resources either 
doesn’t have the experience to under- 
stand the challenge we face or isn’t giv- 
ing the American people straight talk.” 
This attack is a highly inaccurate argu- 
ment. Obama will provide immediate 
relief at the pump by providing a $1,000 
rebate to families to pay for high energy 
costs. Obama will pay for this by rein- 
stating a windfall tax on the record prof- 
its of oil companies. This works in a very 
clear fashion, as it will allow working 
families to deal with rising energy costs 
in an effective manner. The Obama plan 
even eliminated the spending loopholes 
that made the original 1980s windfall tax 
ineffective. The McCain attack seems to 
be politically effective yet substantively 
inaccurate. 

I have previously written about the 
way that there needs to be a change 
with regards to oil. America needs to 
become less dependent on oil and more 
on green solutions. McCain does noth- 

ing to help this country escape the in- 
creasing problem of energy. Beyond 
the rhetoric, this candidate falls short 





issues logically and sensibly, with an 
overriding desire to do what's right. 
His cool manner will not result in fail- 
ure, but will allow him to interact with 
a multitude of personalities. Isn’t this 
exactly the kind of person we need in 
the White House? 


of a reasonable answer, let alone one 
that can actually be enacted. As a voter, 
make the educated choice on energy. 
Not the rhetorical one. 





Omar Qureshi is a freshman economics and In- 
ternational Studies major from Monett, Mo. 
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Celebrate Halloween with 
free cookies, apple cider, 
and the movie Ghostbusters 
at 10pm 


Saturday, November 
Peabooy Jazz Duo 


Enjoy free coffee and donuts 
while listening to Peabody 
musicians. Show starts 
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Showcase of the newest Hopkins talent, the Freshman One-Acts, B3. 











By ALEX VOCKROTH 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Simon Rich just might be the coolest 
geek you'll ever meet. 

At 24, the Harvard alumnus is the 
youngest-ever staff writer on Saturday 
Night Live. Pretty damn cool, but that’s 
only part of his story: Rich also boasts 
two published humor books to his name. 
The first, Ant Farm, was published in 
2007, before Rich even graduated from 
Harvard, to critical praise from the likes 
of People, the New York Times and Jon 
Stewart. 

His new release, Free Range Chickens, is 
sure to secure at least as many accolades 
thanks to Rich’s quick-witted (and quick- 
reading) comedic style. Like Ant Farm, 
Free Range Chickens features a collection 
of unlikely, hilarious scenarios drawn 
from everyday situations. 

Rich’s revelations about the trials of 
high school romance and the embar- 
rassing truth about just how frequently 
some of us check our e-mail (every three 
minutes sound about right?) are stories 
to which the dorkiest among us can re- 
late. “Believe me, I'd like nothing more 
than to reach out to the cool kids,” Rich 
asserts. “I’m definitely reaching out to 
that Hopkins crowd.” 

Apparently there’s a call for this brand 
of humor, because it was Rich’s first book 
that so impressed Lorne Michaels and 
friends at Saturday Night Live, and, just 
months after publishing Ant Farm and 
graduating from Harvard, Rich had him- 
self a job as a staff writer for the classic 
sketch series. 

Now in his second season on the 
show, Rich gets paid to do exactly what 
he’s always dreamed of: to sit around and 
be funny all day long. And is there really 
any better place for a fledgling comedy 
writer to start his career than the longest- 
running comedy show around? Rich 
doesn’t think so. Despite being the rook- 
ie, Rich has yet to feel the need to prove 
himself worthy of being a member of the 
circle of writers. 

“The one thing about being the young- 
est writer is that I feel like I have the most 
to learn,” he said. “I’m always asking 
people for help, and they give me great 
advice. ... [have a lot to learn, and it is the 
best place. [Head writer] Seth Myers ... al- 
ways helps me solve problems I couldn’t 
figure out on my own.” 

Contrary to the earlier days of theshow, 
the environment at SNL today doesn’t ap- 
pear to bea hostile, cutthroat world where 
writers battle one another to land their 
material in aspoton the weekly broadcast. 

CONTINUED ON Pace B5 
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« Music is twice as nice 
when it is made by the 
identical Watson Twins, © 
who talked to the 
News-Letter about their 
current tour, B3. 
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Baltimore lights up [ 


The Great Halloween Lan- 
tern Parade will be kicking off 
this Saturday at Patterson Park. 
Organized by local non-profit 
Creative Alliance and Friends 
of Patterson Park, Baltimore’s 
Great Halloween Lantern Pa- 
rade attracts thousands of cos- 
tumed marchers every year. 
he parade, a worthwhile rea- 
son to visit Patterson Park on 
3134 Easter Ave. in Canton, 
assumes a somewhat spooky 
effect through the use of artis- 
tically rendered lanterns de- 
picting Halloween and autum- 
nal themes. The parade beings 
and:ends at the Pulaski monu- 
ment at 7:30 p.m., and features 
a monster-raising and live mu- 
sic at its completion. 

The Halloween Lantern Pa- 
rade is concerned with the joy 
of creation rather than busi- 
ness or promotion, a throw- 
back to the days of ingenuity 
for the sake of art. The event 
is not some corporate market- 
ing scheme, unlike so many 
nationally known parades, 
but a completely unstructured 
procession celebrating artistic 
inspiration and the season of 


autumn. There is no 
advance ___ registration 
for the parade, so or- 
ganizers never know 
how many people will 
show or what they'll 
bring. The Halloween 
Lantern Parade is part 
of Free Fall Baltimore, 
a month-long — series 
of free events and at- 
tractions throughout 
the city. The parade 
often features jugglers, 
drummers, stilt walkers 
and oversized lanterns 
shaped like animals. § 
The parade also invites 
marchers to delve into 
their own imagination 3 
and create a puppet or 
lantern to mingle in the 
crowd. Some parade-go- 
ers create colorful paper lanterns 
at Creative Alliance workshop; 
others bring store-bought ones 
or cleverly disguised flashlights. 
There are several workshops for 
both children and adults. Contact 
Sree @creativealliance.org to register 
for a workshop. 

At the end of the procession, a 
shadow puppet drama set to ee- 
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Marchers carry elegant lanterns in a half-mile trek to their destination, the Patterson Park Pagoda. 


rie, live music begins. The show, 
projected on a 40-foot tall screen, 
tells a different spooky story 
every year. Two years ago, the 
shadow puppets retold “The Ra- 
ven” by Edgar Allan Poe. In 2007, 
the puppets told a story loosely 
based on a Grimms fairy tale 
with an interesting Baltimorean 
twist. This year is sure to bring 





Campus events 
Thursday, Oct. 23 


7 p.m. La Mala EducaciOn 

The WGS Fall film festival pres- 
ents La Mala EducaciOn (Bad 
Education) at the Homewood- 
Greenhouse in room 113. The 
movie’s story line centers on 
an examination of the effect of 
Franco-era religious schooling 
and sexual abuse on the lives of 
two longtime friends. Visit http:// 
anthropology.jhu.edu/wegs/contact. 
html for more information. 


Friday, Oct. 24 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Jazz Voice 
Concert 

The Peabody Jazz series pres- 
ents Jay Clayton as a director 
leading jazzy vocals and instru- 
mentals. Admission is $15 for 
adults and $5 for students with 
ID. The concert is located in the 
Peabody Institute in East Hall. 
Visit http://www.peabody.jhu.edu/ 
events for more information. 


8 p.m. “The Big Knife” 

Johns Hopkins University The- 
atre presents The Big Knife, a 
play with sizzling dialogue that 
investigates the inner scene of 
Hollywood. The play will be 
shown in the Merrick Barn . 
General admission is $15 and 
student admission is $5. The 
play will also be performed on 
Saturday at 8 p.m. and on Sun- 
day at 2 p.m. Visit http://www. 
jhu.edu/theatre-arts/ for more in- 
formation. 


Saturday, Oct. 25 


3 p.m. Music at Evergreen 

The Music at Evergreen con- 
cert series, located in the Ever- 
green Museum, opens with the 
Baltimore debut of 15-year-old 
piano prodigy Peng Peng. Be- 
fore the concert, a free gallery 
talk on the Garrett Collection 
of Asian Art will be presented 


and following the performance, 
a meet-the-artist reception. Tick- 
ets include museum admission 
and cost $20 for general public 
and $10 for students. Visit http:// 
www.missiontix.com for ticket in- 
formation. 


7 p.m. Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra 

Jed Gaylin conducts the Hopkins 
Orchestra as they play pieces 
from Beethoven and Berlioz. The 
concert takes place in Shriver 
Hall. Admission is free for stu- 
dents. Call (410) 516-6542 for more 
information. 


_ Sunday, Oct. 26 


10 a.m. Ready Set Design! 

Join in and volunteer to help Bal- 
timore middle school students 
complete an engineering project. 
The Ready Set Design! event is a 
program that provides introduc- 
tory engineering experiences for 
middle school girls in the Balti- 
more area. Hopkins students run 
and volunteer in the program. 
The event is located in the Great 
Hall at Levering. Contact Eileen 
Hernandez at ehernan6@jhu.edu 
for volunteer information. 


Tuesday, Oct. 28 


8 p.m. Kareem Abdul Jabbar 

The 2008 Milton S. Eisenhower 
Symposium presents a lecture by 
Kareem Abdul Jabbar, basketball 
Hall-of-Famer, author, actor and 
humanitarian. The lecture takes 
place in Shriver. Admission is free. 


Wednesday, Oct. 29 


4 p.m Ruth Leys 

Ruth Leys of the Humanities Cen- 
ter at Johns Hopkins University 
gives her thought-provoking lec- 
ture entitled “What If Anything 
Do Face Reveal? A History of 
Research on the Emotions.” The 
program for the Study of Wom- 
en, Gender and Sexuality depart- 
ment is sponsoring the lecture. 


Exposure 
By Angeli Bueno 


me 
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COURTESY OF METROMIX.COM 


some ghastly fantasy retold by | 
shadows. ‘ 
Take in the sights and sounds 





of the annual ghostly spectacle | 
of the Great Halloween Lan-— 
tern Parade. Visit http:/fwww. | 
creativealliance.org/events/even- 
tltem1565.html for more infor- | 
mation. 





-Rachael Tillman 





The event takes place in room 113 
in the Greenhouse. Admission is 
free. Visit http://anthropology.jhu. 
edu/wes/contact.html for more in- 
formation. 


Local events 
Thursday, Oet. 23 


4 p.m. $2 Thirsty Thursdays 

On Thirsty Thursdays at the 
Stalking Horse Tavern, all fro- 
zen slushies are $2, Miller Lite 
bottles are $2, and when you buy 
one quesadilla you get the sec- 
ond for $2. The event runs from 4 
p-m. to 2 a.m. The Stalking Horse 
is located in Federal Hill at 26 E. 
Cross St. Visit http://stalkinghorse- 
federalhill.com for more details. 


6:30 p.m. Copeland, Lovedrug, 
Lydia 

Towson’s Recher Theatre on 512 
York Rd. presents Copeland, 
Lovedrug and Lydia. The Florida 
indie rock band Copeland is tour- 
ing through the U.S. in support of 
their forthcoming fourth album 
You Are My Sunshine. Tickets are 
$13. Visit http://oww.rechertheatre. 
com/ for more information and 
for ticket purchase. 


8 p.m. Waiting for Godot 
Baltimore Theatre Project, locat- 
ed in Mount Vernon, invites you 
to a free preview of the Samuel 
Beckett classic Waiting for Godot. 
The play features two characters 
waiting for someone named Go- 
dot who never arrives. Described 
as a tragicomedy, Godot’s ab- 
sence, as well as numerous other 
aspects of the play, has led to 
many different interpretations 
since the play’s premiere in 1953. 
The Baltimore Theatre Project is 
located on 45 W. Preston St. Visit 
http://www.freefallbaltimore.com| 
for reservations. 


8 p.m. Robin Williams 

Taking a break from movies to 
tour, longtime stand-up come- 
dian Robin Williams intends to 
provoke and shock his audience, 


and of course, make them roar 
with laughter. Tickets are about 
$67. The Lyric Opera House, in 
Mount Vernon at 140 W. Mount 
Royal Ave., will be hosting this 
famous comedian. Visit http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com/ for ticket 
information. 


Friday, Oct. 24 


7 p.m. Lantini Party 

The Patterson/Creative Alliance 
invites adults to assemble and 
decorate their very own box lan- 
tern for the Halloween Lantern 
Parade via a Lantini Party. The 
event is located on 3134 Eastern 
Ave. in Canton. With DJing and 
drinks served all night long, the 
party will get you in the mood 
for Halloween. Admission is $20. 
Visit — http://wwww.creativealliance. 
org/events/eventItem1564.html for 
more information. 


7 p.m. The Original Fells Point 
GhostWalk 

Explore Fells Point and learn 
about the historic landmarks of 
the undead. Search for the spirits 
left behind within the maritime 
village in this guided tour. Tick- 
ets are $13 in advance and $15 on 
site. Fells Point GhostWalk Ghost 
Tour departs from the sidewalk 
outside of Max’s sidebar (next 
door to Max’s) on Broadway, at 
731 S. Broadway near the Fell’s 
Point Square. Visit http://www. 
fellspointghost.com/order.html — for 
more information. 


7 p.m. Bennett’s Curse Haunted 
Attraction 

Kick off Halloween festivities 
with a duo of self-guided haunted 
houses. Located at the Arundal 
Mills parking lotin Hanover, Allen 
Bennett's Curse presents “House 
of Vampires” and the “Sanctuary 
of Insanity.” The event runs every 
Friday and Saturday in October. 
Visit http://www.bennettscurse.com|/ 
main.htm for more information. . 


8 p.m. NOFX 

The iconic punk-rock brings their 
antics back to the stage in Balti- 
more. Rams Head Live!, located 
on 20 Market Place, sponsors 
these punk veterans. Their new 
song, “They've Actually Gotten 
Worse Live!” is sure to bring long- 
time fans flocking to the stage and 
intrigued first-timers wondering 
about their seemingly poor ad- 
vertising tactics. Tickets are $20 
in advance and $22 at the door. 
Visit http://tickets.ramsheadlive.com|/ 
eventperformances.asp?evt=205 for 
more information. 


8 p.m. Pendulum 

The Ottobar, in Charles Village 
on 2549 N. Howard St., hosts Pen- 
dulum, an Australian drum and 
bass group. The band combines 
heavy beats along with low bass 
lines and underlying trance-like 
leads, to create original and high- 
energy dance music. Tickets are 
$25. Visit http://www.theottobar. 
com/ for more information. 


9 p.m. Blaggards 

Mick O’Shea’s, located on 328 N. 
Charles St, presents Blaggards, 
an Irish rock band from Hous- 
ton. The band is most frequently 








The Grocer’s Son 


Opening at the Charles Theatre 
Friday, Oct. 24 . 
(410) 727-FILM or http://www.thecharles.com for showtimes 
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compared to bands like Flogging 
Molly, Dropkick Murphys and 
the Pogues. Admission is $5. Visit 
http://www.mickosheas.com/index2. 
html for more information. 


9 p.m. Pain of Being Dead 2: Bal- 
timonster 

Celebrate Halloween early with 
art shows, live performances and a 
costume contest. Next door to the 
Windup Space on 14 North. Ave,, 
Station North invites you to check 
out the resulting end products of 
the contributing artists who were 
only given the instructions to 
“make it monster.” Come and hear 
some scary live music from The 
Survivors of Camp Crystal Lake, 
We Are the Seahorses and Mr. 
Moccasin. Admission is free. Visit 
http://www.myspace.com/fourth- 
wall08 for more information. 


Saturday, Oct. 25 


1 p.m. Kung Fu Matinee Satur- 
days 

Martial arts enthysiasts or any- 
one who just likes free movies; 
Rock Candy is screening one or 
two kung fu flicks for no charge 
every Saturday. Rock Candy is 
located at 4321 Harford Rd. Visit 
http://www.rockcandybaltimore. 
com/ for more information. 


6 p.m. Charm City Roller Girls 
Come watch the roller derby in- 
season championships and find 
out which team will reign su- 
preme! The Charm City Roller 
Girls is an organized league of 
over 80 dedicated women. The 
championships are held in the 
Da Burns Arena located at 1301 S. 
Ellwood Ave. in Canton. Tickets 
are $10. Visit http://www.charmcit- 
yrollergirls.com/about/wftda.php for 
more information. 


9 p.m. Thee Lexington Arrows 
Thee Lexington Arrows, a self- 
described blender mix of Agent 
Orange, the Pretenders and the 
Sonics, will showcase their indie 
rock ability in The Sidebar Tav- 
ern located on 218 E. Lexington 
St. Some other lesser-known 
bands such as The Dustys, The 
Lampshades and Dead Mechan- 
ical will open the show. Admis- 
sion is free. Visit http://sidebar- 
tavern.com/shows.html for more 
information. 


Sunday, Oct. 26 


1 p.m. Halloween Havoc 

Jaxx night club is hosting a bevy 
of bands collaborating to cele- 
brate Halloween in all its spook 
splendor. Featured bands include 
Terra Firma, Sirens Sailors, In 
This Moment, Bury Your Dead, 
Another Black Day and many 
more. Jaxx is located on 6355 
Rolling Rd. Tickets are $12 at the 
door and $10 in advance. Visit 
http:/oww.jaxxroxx.com/jaxx_cal, 


COURTESY OF IMPAWARDS.COM 
31-year old Antoine, forced to leave the city, returns home to uphold 
the family business. This French box-office hit follows his comical 
journey as he rediscovers life and love in unexpected places. 
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htm for more information. 


2 p.m. Watch, a Haunting 

Strand Theater Company is hold- 
ing a free performance of “Watch, 
a Haunting,” sponsored by Free 
Fall Baltimore. In the show, the 
protagonist Vi sees people that 
others can’t see, making the audi- 
ence wonder if she’s crazy or if she 
can see the dead. The performance 
also presents a special party and 
a haunted theater tour. The Strand 
Theater Company is located in Sta- 
tion North on 1823 N. Charles St. 
Visit —_http://www.freefallbaltimore. 
com/ for more information. 


Monday, Oct. 27 


5 p.m. Monday Neighborhood 
Night 

Every Monday, The Wine Market 
located at 921 E. Fort Ave. knocks 
20 percent off all entrées and 
serves wine for half the cost. Hang 
out at an upscale bar without pay- 
ing the upscale wine bar prices. 
Visit — http://kbww.the-wine-market. 
com/ for more information. 


7 p.m. Dr. Sketchy’s Anti-Art 
School 

Dr. Sketchy’s is a chain of cabaret 
life-drawing sessions that circles 
the globe from Hollywood to New 
Zealand. The courses, hosted by 
Dionysus Restaurant & Lounge, 
mix drinking, burlesque models 
and art. The Lounge is located 
in Mount Vernon at 8 E. Preston 
St. Admission is $7. Visit http:// 
drsketchysbaltimore.wordpress.com| 
for more information. 


Tuesday, Oct. 28 


7:30 p.m. MICA Free Fall Film 
Screenings 

Visit Maryland Institute College 
of Art to watch their free fall 
Screening. The event is screening 
Trouble the Waters at the Brown 
Center, located on 1301 Mount 
Royal Ave. MICA campus. Visit 
http://www.md-filmfest.com/fof.cfm 
for more information. \ 


9 p.m. Tuesdays Anti Pop Night 
Shorty’s Martini Bar and Lounge 
located on 3301 Foster Ave. in 
Canton hosts Tuesdays Anti Pop 
Night. Enjoy the best of punk and 
ska with Ricky Rally and Jimmy 
Jam as well as $1-PBR drafts and 
reduced price rail drinks. : 


Wednesday, Oct. 29 


7:30 p.m. CineFest 2008 
Harry and Jeanette Were 
Jewish Community Center of Bal- 
timore presents a dramatic and 
culturally rich film series that 
explores a variety of worldly sub- 
jects. The center is in Park Heig 

on. 5700 Park Heights Ave. Admis- 
sion is $9. Visit hétp://www,jcc.org/ 


for more information. 
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Freshman One-Acts showcase 


By NEIL MANIMALA 
Staff Writer 


; This weekend’s Freshman 
One-Acts wisecracked their w ay 
to epic artistic success. ; 

In their show’s information 
pamphlets, the JHU Barnstorm- 
ers described the One-Acts as 
short plays that are “profession- 
ally written, directed by upper- 
classmen and performed only 
by the freshman class of 2012. 
This is their chance to get a feel 
for the Barnstormers, and your 
chance as the Hopkins audience 
to welcome them.” Even though 
the entire cast consisted of fresh- 
men, all performances were solid 
— some even rivaled professional 
acting — and all five plays of the 
showcase were stellar. The show- 
case was both emotion-evoking 
and thought-provoking. 

The first play, “The Least Of- 
fensive Play in the Whole Darn 
World,” by Jonathan Rand, was 
directed by seniors Alena Gef- 
fner-Mihlsten and Liberty Belle 
Tillemann-Dick and _ starred 
freshmen Julia Angley, Dru 
Clarke, Maxi Gumprecht, Paul 
Hsiao, Michael Van Maele and 
Meagan Young. The play begins 
with light focused on one side of 
the stage where narrators Tom 
and Shelley (Angley and Gum- 
precht) attempt to sell the audi- 
ence the Script Cleaner 5000, a 
device that filters seemingly of- 
fensive content like curse words, 
excessive violence and raunchy 
sex from school plays. 

The narrators persist with 
an enthusiastic, crisp delivery 
throughout the entire infomer- 
cial-like play, which became a 
collection of humorous segments 
demonstrating how the Script 
Cleaner 5000 can be put to good 
use. As the light alternated be- 
tween the narrator’s side of the 
stage and the other actors’ side, 
the latter did a fine job quickly 
changing into both the wide 


range of roles and the correspond- 
ing set of vibrant costumes. 

All these actors played at least 
two different characters in differ- 
ent segments of the play, which 
required much versatility and 
talent on their part. They tran- 
sitioned from calling each other 
“poopoo-heads” and “jerky jerk 
jerks” in the censored version of 
David Marnet’s Glengarry Glen 
Ross to dueling with balloon 
swords as Mercutio and Tybalt 
in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
The Script Master cut the notori- 
ously vulgar Rent to such an ex- 
tent that its segment lasted only 
two seconds with no words spo- 
ken. 

Besides the humor, the play’s 
commentary on the frivolity of 
excessive political correctness 
and subsequent censorship 
in America was very clear. It 
seemed very fitting that the act- 
ing matched the scriptwriting in 
quality of execution. 


DSO production of Bernstein's 
Mass a religious experience 


By CEYLAN TANES and 
MURAT BILGEL 
Staff Writers 


The Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra’s production of Ber- 
nstein’s Mass was unlike any 
religious service you've ever at- 
tended. 

With the convincing perfor- 
mance of the Street Chorus and 
the BSO’s impressive interpreta- 
tion of a wide range of musical 
styles, the audience was drawn 
to the heart of the religious di- 
lemma that Bernstein aimed to 
portray through the powerful 
conducting of Marin Alsop. 

Even though it’s called Mass, 
the main purpose of the perfor- 
mance is to question the every- 
day rituals of religion that has 
become way too structured to 
have any spiritual meaning at 
all. Bernstein’s creative juxtapo- 
sition of classical, jazz, popular 
and rock music created a suitable 
atmosphere for the conflicts pre- 
sented in his innovative Mass. 

Mass opens in complete dark- 
ness, giving the audience a sense 
of disorientation, as an atonal 
version of “Kyrie Eleison” played 
from speakers from all corners 


of the auditorium. This atonality 
foreshadowed the central con- 
flict to be presented later. The 
Celebrant of the mass broke the 
darkness with his “Simple Song,” 
confirming faith in religion with 
the verses “God loves all simple 
things/For God is the simplest 
of all.” At the end of the song, 
Jubilant Sykes transformed from 
a “simple man” into a clergy by 
putting on his robe. 

This transformation brought 
along the norms of organized 
religion, which seemed to be 
accepted by the Street Chorus, 
but eventually, the congregation 
broke down into a chaotic up- 
rising as they intensified their 
questioning of faith. The chaos 
was quelled and came full circle 
when the Celebrant had a break- 
down and took off his robe to 
prove that “there is nothing but 
[him] under [the robe].” 

Jubilant Sykes’s performance 
as the Celebrant was enraptur- 
ing and his ability to use his vo- 
cal range to the fullest contrib- 
uted to the communication of the 
emotional aspects of the piece. 
The desperation of Sykes towards 
the end of the performance was 
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BSO musical director Marin Alsop directed the BSO's production of Bernstein's Mass. 
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Robb Badlam’s “Slop Culture” 
was a bit cryptic and seemed 
more limited than “The Least Of- 
fensive Play” but garnished by a 
satisfactory underlying message, 
it still left an acceptable after- 
taste. Directed by senior Sarah 
Feinmark and starring freshmen 
Jeffrey Bismayer, Molley Fes- 
senden, Aidan Fisher and Anna 
Giraldo, “Slop Culture”’s acting 
was up-to-par. 

It was a bit hard to follow the 
sequence of events. The convinc- 
ingly portrayed slackers Dylan 
(Bismayer) and Fisher (Brian) 
open the play sitting on a couch 
discussing video games. As they 
continue to lollygag talking about 
Zelda, the play’s focus shifts to 
Dillon’s sister Cindy and _ her 
friend Danielle, who is applying 
for a job but does not know what 
to write on the job application 
when asked about her significant 
life experiences. 

The play ascends into a pop 
culture reference-sprinkled dis- 
cussion of how transition and in- 
tegration into new environments, 
like college and the workforce, 
can lead to identity confusion, 
but one should always embrace 
one’s heritage. As Cindy suggests 
that Danielle should not be em- 
barrassed to write the truth about 
herself on her application, Dylan 
and Brian interject with allusions 


Watson Twins talk tou 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Staff Writer 


Leigh Watsons infectious gig- 
gle begins as she explains to me, 
“We're looking at our GPS right 
now, and apparently we're driv- 
ing in the middle of a field, which 
we're not. We've totally gone off 
the road apparently.” As she navi- 
gates around, with her cell phone 
connection dropping in and out, 
there is a lot of pressure on the 
navigation system. Tonight, Oct. 
16, is the first night of a tour for 
her and her sister’s debut album, 
Fire Songs. 

Watson is one half of the fairly 
recently formed Watson Twins. 
And unlike other misnomers 
such as the Cocteau Twins, she 
and her sister Chandra, are actu- 
ally identical twins. - 

“We had a million names be- 
fore we decided. We just thought 
‘Oh, we can't be the Watson 
twins, that’s too cheesy.’ But now, 
that’s what we are. We say it how 
it is,” Watson said, responding to 
a question about their previous 
name, Black Swan, coined from a 
Nina Simone song. “Band names 
are difficult though, you know? 
It’s a challenge to come up with 
a good one.” 

After singing back-up for the 
L.A.-based band Slydell, the 
two sisters eventually achieved 
more widespread publicity in 
2006 with the nearly simultane- 
ous release of Rabbit Fur Coat, a 
collaboration with Rilo Kiley’s 
Jenny Lewis, and their EP South- 
ern Manners. Before those proj- 
ects, however, Watson worked 
in wardrobe design. 

“I was like ‘This is what I’m 
gonna do,’ I thought that was it. 
I was like, ‘Oh, I’m not gonna do 
music anymore. I’m over it.’ We 
had made three records [with 
Slydell], and we were exhaust- 
ed. And then with [Rabbit Fur 
Coat], there wasn’t really time 


. “BRITNI CROCKE / 
Freshman Adam Merritt played a prehistoric man in David lves’s Babel’s in Arms, one of the Barnstormers’ Freshman One-Acts. 


to shows like Gilligan’s Island on 
which the stranded characters 
were forced to have a sense of 
belonging. The actors even have 
a chance to say a few quirky lines | 
like Danielle’s “Silly rabbit, jobs | 
are for grown-ups.” 

The third play, A.J. Gurney’s 
“The Problem,” was also hard | 
to follow in some places but was 
saved by the superb acting of 
freshmen Christopher Benner 
and Lauren Lutz under the direc- 
tion of junior Suzanne Gold and 
sophomore Rebecca McGivney. 
Husband (Benner) brought a few 
chuckles with his portrayal of a 
proper, gentlemanly professor, 
complete with pipe and crossed 
legs; he was complemented by 
the well-played Wife (Lutz). 

Initially, “The Problem” seems 
to address the social discon- 
nect that often exists in mar- 
riages: Husband and pregnant 
Wife discuss how they have not | 
made love in the last five out of 10 
years. The discussion then warps 
into a complicated frenzy as Wife 
claims her baby was fathered by 
a black man, Husband reveals 
that he had dressed up as black 
man to father their baby and Wife 
discloses that she whored herself 
out in the ghetto for the past five 
years as an “ecstatic white sacri- 
fice” to low-income minorities. 
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Free Fall Baltimore event 


By HANNAH STERNBERG 
lor the News-Letter 

Mozart composed his op- 
era The Magic Flute in his native 


tongue, German, rather than 
the customary Italian so that a 
broader audience could enjoy 


| what he had written for their en- 


tertainment. 

There is a long tradition of 
writing or performing operas in 
a language accessible to the audi- 


| ence, removing the language bar- 
| rier to unlock the beauty, drama 


and comedy of these works of art 
for listeners who may have previ- 


| ously dismissed it. 


That spirit makes Peabody Op- 


| era Workshop’s three one-act op- 
| eras, which are sung in English, 


an excellent and exciting contri- 


| butions to Free Fall Baltimore, a 
| city-wide program designed to 


open up Baltimore’s cultural ven- 
ues and events to new and broad- 
er audiences. 

Monday evening’s Peabody 
performance included Ralph 
Vaughn Williams’s musical set- 
ting of John Millington Synge’s 
play “Riders to the Sea,” con- 
temporary composer Seymour 
Barab’s comic allegory “A Game 
of Chance” and a playful, tra- 
ditional operetta in one act by 
Jacques Offenbach, “Marriage by 
Lanternlight,” the only opera of 
the evening not originally writ- 
ten in English. All roles were per- 
formed by current undergradu- 
ate and graduate singers from the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music. 

“Riders to the Sea,” an early 
20th-century play, takes place on 
a desolate Irish island where fish- 
ing families face the continual 
threat of nature. The story cen- 
ters on Maurya, a woman who 
has just lost her husband, her 
father-in-law and four of her six 
sons in a storm; the clothes of her 
fifth son have just been retrieved 
from a drowned body and sent to 
her home to be identified, and her 
two daughters attempt to hide 
the package from her as her only 
remaining son, Bartley, prepares 


| to depart into the storm to sell a 


horse at a fair. ; 
Ralph Vaughn Williams set 
the play to music in 1937, without 


| altering the original script. Vaugh 


Williams is known for his fasci- 
nation with English folksong and 
his graceful but simple, modern 
style — he is often described as a 
quintessentially English compos- 
er. His setting of “Riders to the 
Sea” feels less like a typical opera 
and more like one long, nearly 
unbroken art song. 

While this makes it a little 
more difficult to engage with 
than the other more kinetic, 
madcap pieces presented later, 
it is nonetheless a mesmerizing 
musical experience. Vaughn Wil- 
liams’s susurrant composition 
musically illustrates the textured 
language that the characters use 
to speak of the sea and death. 
This performance featured a re- 
duced orchestra which captured 
the tension and mysticism of the 
musical themes without sound- 
ing oversimplified. 

Jennifer Hamilton as Maurya, 
the bereaved mother, was capti- 
vating. Her singing embodied 
the intensity of her character's 
sorrow, and her physical dis- 
sociation with her daughters 
highlighted her desolation. The 
song featuring her most famous 
line, “They are all gone now, and 
there isn’t anything more the sea 
can do to me,” was an especially 
strong performance. It was inter- 
woven with the wordless keen- 
ing of a chorus of village women 
who begin to sing offstage, enter 
the cottage set and then finish 
their song after reaching the oth- 
er side of the stage. 

While the musical perfor- 
mances were excellent, the stag- 
ing was a bit clumsy; the set was 
created from plywood cut-outs 
hung from frames that were sup- 
posed to represent the cottage in 
a minimalist manner but instead 
were distracting and awkward. 
Since some objects, like the door, 
were mimed anyway, it would 
have been less distracting to 
perform the opera on a mostly 
empty stage with only chairs and 
a table. 

After the somber opening op- 
era, the rest of the evening was a 
riot. The next piece, “A Game of 
Chance,” is the diametric oppo- 
site of its predecessor; it’s a light- 
hearted allegory with music and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B5 





to pursue that | 
wardrobe design | 
thing anymore. I 
was like, ‘Now, 
I’m focusing my 
time on music.’ 
And at the end of 
the day it made 
me 100 times 
happier than be- 
ing a stylist.” 

It wasn’t just 
Lewis’s “queen 
of indie rock” 
title that gave the 
twins the push 
that they needed 
Ome? Chm recoe- 
nized. In regards 
to collaborating 
on Rabbit Fur 
Coat, “It was re- 
ally an amazing 
experience for us 
and we learned a 
lot about touring 
and the business, 
and we [honed| 
our skills as live 
performers. It 
was a really good 
little time. It kind 
of all just came 
together. It’s hard to explain be- 
cause there were so many dif- 
ferent dimensions to that project 
and also just the travel alone — 
getting taken to Japan and Scan- 
dinavia and Europe. It’s pretty 
amazing,” Watson said. 

After the more soul-infused 
folk styling’s of Rabbit Fur Coat, 
the Watson Twins gave a nod to 
their hometown of Louisville, 
Ky. with the country-folk South- 
ern Manners. The two albums 
were released within months of 
each other. ; 

“We were recording and Jen- 
ny was like, ‘You guys should 
really get this done before we 
leave,” Watson said. “We didn’t 
really know what the extent of 
the touring would be. That, ba- 
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The Watson Twins are known for backing indie queen Jenny Lewis but now are touring on their own. 


sically, we would spend the next 
year on the road. It was just im- 


portant for us, mentally, to get it. 
out because we had been work- 


ing on it. Southern Manners was 
our first experience in the stu- 
dio and as driving the ship. We 
had been in other bands where 
there was this collaboration 
with a large group of people but 
this was definitely the first time 
that Chan and I took the reigns. 
We were just experimenting re- 
ally.” 


Obviously, the result of their 
experimentation was success- 
ful. After touring with Lewis 
and continuing the develop- 
ment of their sound, the Wat- 
son Twins released their first 
full-length album Fire Songs. 


sonata 


Compared to their EP, the 
full-length album had a notably 
different sound. “We had more 
of an idea when we went into 
the studio,” Watson explained. 

“We wanted it to be more of 
a full-band sound because the 
EP was very bare-boned. It was 
definitely minimalist compared 
to when we went in to record 
Fire Songs. We were like, ‘Oh, 
we want strings on this song, 
and we want horns on this song. 
And let’s play a glock on this 
one. We definitely had more 
ideas and directions for songs. 
As a songwriter you continue to 
grow and your style changes or 
develops as you learn more about 
yourself and what you want. 

CONTINUED ON Pace B5 
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By TYLER WILSON 
Staff Writer 


The infamous video game and 
highly anticipated film Max Payne 
creates a sleek yet grungy veneer 
following a black leather jacket 
and a fearless swagger around 
the underbelly of New York. But 
the film adaptation fails to live 
up to the massive hype that pre- 
ceded the release of the action 
flick. 

A new drug has hit the streets 
and, like most controlled sub- 
stances, it comes as a neon blue 
liquid in a vial (discretion isn’t 
much of a concern). Apparently, 
it makes one feel invincible; side 
effects include terrible physical 
and mental dependence and viv- 
id hallucinations of large, winged 
creatures. 

Just another day in the life 
of an NYPD detective — Max 
Payne (Mark “Marky” Wahl- 
berg) has a grudge to settle and 
nothing to live for. 

If this storyline sounds a 
little familiar, it is, but the rules 
don’t apply to video game mov- 
ies. Instead heed the comic 
book fan/gamer credo: Shut up 
and wait for the special effects. 
Screenwriter Beau Thorne crafts 
an incredibly predictable plot 
full of generic characters and 
scenarios. For a while, nothing 
intriguing happens, and then it 
ends. 

Thankfully, director John 
Moore overlays this bland foun- 
dation with cinematographic 
splendor comparable to Sin City 
and The Matrix. 

Superb lighting and _ reli- 
ably grimy settings make for a 
delightful neo-noir, complete 
with drugs, sex and no hope for 
a better tomorrow. Bullets fly, 

junkies die, slow motion dives 
abound; insert “Nooooo!” as 
something explodes. Vis-a-vis 
the credo, this movie aims to 
please, though it may go a bit 
overboard during certain fight 
scenes. For the casual film-goer, 
bring a pillow, teddy bear op- 
tional. 

For fans of the game, Payne 
comes off as much more up- 
beat and amiable than his elec- 
tronic counterpart. Wahlberg 
does a decent enough job in the 
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The Secret Machines have 
struggled to strike the right tone in 
the indie music scene for a while, 
and their latest : 
self-titled concoc- 
tion seems to have 
a similar prob- 
lem. It is not that 
Secret Machines is 
a terrible album; 
it is simply that it 
shows the band 
trying to find 
their footing after 
guitarist Benja- 
min Curtis left to 
pursue outside projects. It lacks 
some of the cohesiveness that their 
earlier works represented so well, 
and feels a bit more heavy-handed 
than earlier albums. 

_ That being said, Secret Machines 
boasts two of the greatest tracks 
ever produced by the band. The 
fifth track, “Now You're Gone,” 
will probably draw criticism from 
some in that it shows a much soft- 
er side to the Machines. But “Now © 
You're Gone” adds a minimalist 
to the album, meshing 










































































Max is a real Payne in ne 





role but something about him 
— maybe his looks or his voice 
— eludes the melancholy and 
sheer pain ideally characteristic 
of the part. 

Mila Kunis (That ‘70s Show) 
somehow found her way into the 
lead female role. 


good reason it seems. It’s hard to 
take him seriously in anything 
other than a comedic role. 
Despite some bizarre cast- 
ing choices, Max Payne manages 
to throw the viewer into a cold 
and sterile world that is ram- 
pant with cor- 
























The viewer con- 7 ee eee ruption and 
sistently resents |] | suffering. 

this miscasting |] | MAX PAYNE Following 
the (thankfully) — ———_—__— - the murders 
few times her |} Starring: Mark Wahlberg, of his wife 
character  ap- |] Mila Kunis and daughter, 
pears on screen. }| Director: John Moore Payne has only 
She looks and Run Time: 100 min. his will for re- 
sounds far too }] Rating: PG-13 venge to carry 
young for the Playing at: Towson Com- him forward. 








part (what else 
could we expect 
from the actress 
who is also the voice of Family 
Guy's Meg Griffin. 

What's worse, the audience 
can’t help but laugh at first sight 
of Chris “Ludacris” Bridges in 
a supporting role as an internal 
affairs detective. Other than his 
part in Crash, Ludacris has very 
little acting experience, and for 


so popular in the late ‘60s and 
early ‘70s. It could probably have 
been played at a light show along- 
side “Comfortably Numb.” 

Undoubtedly, the weakest 

parts of Secret Machines are the 
first few tracks, specifically the 
opening song “Atomic Heels.” 
Here, the band is simply trying 
too hard to prove that they have 
not lost their edge after Curtis 
formed Interpol-esque School of 
Seven Bells last year. The track 
starts out well, with a cool, bang- 
ing blast of guitar and drum, but 
the effort grows tiring after the 
first minute or so. “Why do we go 
on/fighting like this?” Brandon 
7 Curtis asks over 
and over again, 
and by “Atomic 
Heel”’s halfway 
mark, the lis- 
tener begins to 
wonder the same 
thing. 

Allin all, Ben- 
jamin Curtis is 
sorely missed on 
Secret Machines, 
butitis definitely 
worth a listen, if just for the final 
few tracks. Hopefully. the band’s 
next attempt will come together 
fully. It would be a terrible thing 
to see the Machines go soft. 


_—Rebecca Fishbein 
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He works at a 
lonely desk in 
the cold-case 
department, futilely filing un- 
solved cases. 

On the streets, a new drug 
(previously mentioned) stirs the 
city into a frenzy. A series of 
murders linked to the drug il- 
luminates new evidence related 
to the deaths of Payne’s family. 
He sets about splintering doors, 
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Talented freshmen shine at 
Barnstormers FOAs showcase 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
The direction of the plot was 
vague until Husband and Wife 
finally let slip that their baby is 
fake and there is only a balloon 
Wife’s dress; all these 
pseudo-revelations of infidel- 


| ity were really only a kinky act- 
| ing game that “lit a lurid light 


in [Husband's] own loins.” “The 


| | Problem” should be appreciated 


more for its entertainment value 
than for having a coherent point. 

After a well-deserved inter- 
mission, the freshmen contin- 


| ued to impress with Christo- 


pher Durang’s “For Whom the 


| Southern Belle Tolls,” perhaps 


the best play of the showcase. 
Directed by juniors Gerrad Tay- 
lor and Toni Del Sorbo, it starred 
freshmen Julia Garrison, Keelin 


|| Martinek, Luke Mayhew and 
| Matt Sartucci. 


Lawrence (Mayhew) is the 


crippled son in a dysfunctional 


Southern family who idles about 
as a scrawny boy totally lacking 


5 ee ; | in confidence. While “Southern 
COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM | 
Max Payne (Mark Wahlberg) and Mona Sax (Mila Kunis) face dangerous obstacles as they try to unravel a conspiracy in New York. 


Belle” is about Lawrence’s ver- 
bally abusive momma Amanda 


| (Martinek) attempting to get her 


crashing parties and busting | 
heads, wading through a muck | 
of junkies, sexy junkettes and 
drug lords. 

Hints of a supernatural ele- 
ment pop up here and there as 
the drug induces illusions of | 
“angels,” demonic beasts with | 
bright glowing eyes. The drug 
culture forms a ubiquitous su- | 
perstition relating to these hal- 
lucinations, which Payne expe- 
riences himself later on in the 
film. 

These angels appear only 
to herald the death of a junkie, | 
symbols of the drug itself. This | 
additional and unnecessary ele- 
ment detracts from the progres- 
sion of the story. Unfortunately, 
to remain true to its video game | 
origins, the film must include the 
confound plot device. 

See this film if your computer 
breaks down for two hours or 
carpal tunnel syndrome sets in. 
Ask your Mom for $10 and a ride | 
to the movie theater. Relish the | 
cinematography. Otherwise, ig- 
nore the hype. 
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Kevin Barnes doesn’t want 
this album to work. After several 
mildly successfully albums, a song 
that was “indie” enough to make 
the cut on one of the many O.C. 
soundtracks and a past that is rife 
with drama of the Yoko Ono sort, 
Of Montreal. puts forth Skeletal 
Lamping with the hope that you 
won't call it a stroke of genius. 

From the loss of two major 
members, to the band’s name (a 
tribute to a failed relationship), 
founder and front man Barnes 
is responsible for nearly all of Of 


third installment to Keane's dis- 
cography, is at the same time pre- 
dictable and pleasing to the ears. 
“Spiralling” starts off the al- 
bum with an ‘80s-infused jam 
and an abundance of rhetorical 
questions. Vocalist Tom Chaplin 


asks questions from “Did you 
- wanna start a war?” to the repeat-_ 


ed “Did you wanna be in love?” 






These lyrics, representative ofthe album is very 
rest of their mus y much in keepir 





voice flows eas- 


Montreal's work. As Of Montreal 
has aged, the sound has become 
mainly the solo work of Barnes 
and, with a new sound nearly ev- 
ery album, has become nearly as 
unpredictable as the band’s stabili- 
ty. This album is intended to shock 
the listener like the woodland 
animals temporarily stunned in 
the lamping referenced in the title. 
And with album art that could be 
Manet’s “Dejeuner Sur U’herbe” if 
he had his breakfast with a side 
of ‘shrooms, they are quickly suc- 
ceeding in this task. 

‘The first track, “Nonpareil of 
Flavor,” begins with a sound simi- 
lar to that of their previous album, 
Hissing Fauna, Are You the De- 
stroyer? but quickly deviates. The 
harmonic pop shifts into a three- 
minute, percussion heavy, word- 
less finale. The pulsating beat isn’t 
entirely unpleasing to listen to, but 
towards the end, you might find 
yourself checking to see that your 
music isn’t skipping. . 

As Barnes's voice slides up 
and down the octaves in “Wicked 
Wisdom,” an old friend from Of 
Montreal's past makes an appear- 
ance. Georgia Fruit, Barnes's cross- 
dressing persona that makes her 


Keane's Chaplin provides a nice 
reprieve from a world where musi- 
cians now don't necessarily need 
to have a phenomenal talent for 

inging. In tracks like “Better Than 
This,” Chaplin’s — 








ne 











ily and expertly — 

through octaves. _ 

Although this. 
vag 














retarded son married, Mayhew 
steals the show with his convinc- 


ing whimpers and contorted fa- 


cial expressions that could make 


| vig’e . 
| even the least sensitive audience 


members feel bad about laugh- 
ing at his lovable cripple-acting. 
The showcase could have been 
just as satisfying with whole play 
consisting of Lawrence walking 
around on the stage for a whole 
15 minutes with his golden man- 
nerisms and adorable character. 
Enter the warehouse workers: 
the partially deaf and comically 
lesbian Ginny (Garrison) — the 
woman whom Lawrence is sup- 
posed to court — and Amanda’s 
other son Tom (Sartucci), who 
delivers an excellent albeit use- 
less monologue in the middle of 
the play. As the loud-mouthed 
hungry-as-a-bear Ginny talks to 
Lawrence alone, she gives him 
a lesson in standing up straight 
and speaking with confidence. 
Amanda yells in panic as she 
discovers Ginny’s true sexual ori- 
entation while Lawrence finally 
musters the courage to express 


appearance only on stage, sings, 
“Tm just a black she-male.” The 
swooning falsetto and painfully 
pleasing harmonies create a track 
that is definitive of 
this album’s experi- 
mental sound. 
Although — the 
lyrics of “An Elu- 
ardian _ Instance” 
are directed  to- 
wards a lover, this 
track also defines 
the _ relationship 
between Barnes 
and those faithful 
listeners. As his © 





his anger at whoever breaks his 
beloved cocktail stirrers. He ul- 
timately reprimands his mother 
for continually insulting his 
feeblemindedness and_ physical 
weakness and wanting to be rid 
of him. ae 

While not as mesmerizing as 
“Southern Belle,” David Ives’s 
“Babel’s in Arms” closed the One- 
Acts showcase very well. Under 
the direction of juniors Jack Berg- 
er and Dave Santare, freshmen 
Ardi Mendoza, Adam Merritt, 
Emily Sucher, Louisa Strauss and 
Zach Rubin strode forth with the 
brilliant acting that is now a rec- 
ognizable quality of the Fresh- 
man One-Acts. 

The story follows the prog- 
ress of a prehistoric man repre- 
sented by bare-chested Gorph 
(Mendoza) and  Cannaphlit 
(Merritt) as they move a stone 
and are commissioned as lower- 
than-excrement workers by the 
cruel Businesswoman (Strauss) 
to build a tower that reaches 
God. The play explores the ab- 
surdity of human invention and 
creativity — just as people cre- 
ate tools out of stone, languages 
out of gibberish and a rigid class 
structure out of a social vacuum, 
they may have also created their 
conception of God out of conve- 
nience. 

Gorph and Cannaphlit realize 
that building their tower would 
take an infinite number of stones, 
so they claim that God does not 
exist to avoid the task despite 
ridiculous religious ceremonies 
by a compellingly stoned High 
Priestess (Sucher) and her de- 
lightfully portrayed assistant Eu- 
nuch (Rubin) suggesting other- 
wise. When the workers’ attempt 
fails, they claim that God is not in 
the sky but is omnipresent, so a 
tower is unnecessary. Indeed, as 
the play attempts to make clear, 
some human creations are inher- 
ently futile. 

This year’s Freshman One-Acts 
were not a futile creation, how- 
ever. The showcase epitomized 
a first-class mastery of the per- 
forming arts that will certainly 
distinguish Hopkins theater for 
a long time to come. Next year’s 
One-Acts have a lot to live up to. 


down the xylophone scale of 
genres and subject matter. The 
obligatorysex-themedsong,“Plas- 
tis Wafers” is dominated with 
lines that, if 
uttered to a 
girl at a frat 
party, would 
be sure to have 
her _ reaching 
for her rape 
whistle. Prob- 
ably nowhere 
in pick-up line 
history has 
“I want to be 





voice drops deeper than in any of 
the other songs, Barnes narrates, 
“you sat me down/we had some 
drinks/and you told me all kinds 
of insanity.” Just as Barnes can’t 
seem to forget a slightly neurotic 
girl, listeners can’t seem to write 
off Of Montreal. 

In probably the best track 
on the album, “Gallery Piece,” 
Barnes sings a laundry list of 
what he “wants to do” including 
“paintling] your nails,” “kiss[ing] 
your friends” and “corruptfing] 
your dreams.” Full of neurotic 
contradictions and catchy guitar 
rifts, if purchased, “Gallery Piece” 
is sure to have a quickly ascending 
play count on your IPod. 

The rest of the tracks that con- 
tribute to the album jump up and 


mally not necessary for a band 
worry about their lyrics slight! 


resembling another band’s. But _ 
in this case, it would be wise if | 
Keane abstained from mirroring — 

g Coldplayinorder ¢ 


your pleasure 
puss/I want to be inside you” led 
to an invite up “for coffee.” 
Of Montreal has no typical 
sound. They just have sound, 
and a lot of it. By issuing a dis- 
claimer with this album, lis- 
teners go in with their hands 
ready to cover their ears. This 
is not entirely necessary. Skel- 
etal Lamping is like the pre- 
packaged mixes of Jelly Bellies. 
Those who are less adventurous 
should carefully regard it before 
purchase. However, those more 
adventurous should take the 
chance, for it is those black lico- 
tice tracks that sneak up on you 
that are the most worthwhile to 
listen to. ow 
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Peabody 


CONTINUED FROM 2 
Pace B3 4 
lyrics as bright and 
playful as the prima- 
ry colors the charac- 
ters wear. Seymour 
Barabisa living com- 
poser who has writ- 
ten many works to 
be performed for or 
by children, and this 
one-act opera has a 
youthful, boister- 
ous spirit. The story 
features three knit- 
ters who each have 
a different wish: one 
to be rich, another to 
be famous, the third 
simply to be with 
the man she loves. 
A representative of 
fate visits them indi- 
vidually and grants 
their wishes, but in 
the end each knitter 
realizes she’s made 
a mistake she 
should have asked 
for more. 

Each of the three 
knitters expresses 
herself in a differ- 
ent style of music, 
branching out from what some 
would associate with the “tra- 
ditional” opera style to sing 
jazzy riffs or a sweet, simple 
love song. Jeremy Osborne 
shone as the representative of 
fate; he not only created a solid, 
convincing and_ entertaining 
character but also modulated 
that character for each appear- 
ance of the representative, first 
as an advertising agent, then as 
a publishing house messenger 
and then a telegraph delivery 
boy. Osborne used his singing 
style as well as body language 
and minimal but clever use of 
props to articulate each varia- 
tion on his Puck-like character, 
and it was delightful just to see 
him walk on stage. 

The final one-act opera, 
Jacques Offenbach’s “Marriage 
by Lanternlight,” was the real 
show-stealer, though. Through- 
out, the acting and the singing 
were professionally executed, 
articulate and entertaining. The 
19th-century tale was updated 
to a vaguely contemporary pub, 
and the set was simple and un- 
obtrusive, as were the costumes. 
This allowed the performances 
to shine most, and the entire cast 
of four were hilarious and in- 
ventive in their respective roles. 
Solen Mainguené and Stephanie 
Miller are uproarious as two 
widows vying for the hand of 











Leroy, proprietor of the pub and 
ward of a wealthy man. Leroy, 
played by Peter Drackley, is re- 
ally in love with Denise, Marisa 
del Campo, and she returns his 
affection, but both are too timid 
to express it. Drackley and del 
Campo are as sweet and sincere 
as Mainguené and Miller are 
sultry and conniving, and when 


Watson Twins talk touring 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
After two years of being on the 
road and writing, our mission 
sort of became clear about what 
we wanted to do.” 

Much of the captivating charm 
of their music comes from the two 
sisters’ ability to perfectly harmo- 
nize. No doubt, their strong bond 
contributes to their ability to fuse 
musically as well. “We've pretty 


| much been best friends our entire 


life. Now, the majority of the time 
we spend together is on the road 
or in the studio and working on 
music together. [Music] has kind 
of become a focal point, but we 
have that sister relationship so 
we know that the next day, ev- 
erything is going to be okay. Or 
the next hour,” Watson said. 

The Watson Twins have slow- 
ly been gaining popularity by 
continuing to put out music. And 


COURTESY OF THE PEABODY INSTITUTE 
Simeone Tartaglione served as the conductor for Monday's opera in English showcased at Peabody. 








they all join in a chorus prais- 
ing liquor, each displays the 
trademarks of their characters in 
comical interaction. 

Marriage by Lanternlight was | 
a thoroughly professional and 
entertaining experience, and the | 
perfect light touch, “light as a 
feather” as the author put it, to 
end the evening. 


their personalities, addictive like 
the sweet tea of the south, can 
only help their rise to fame. In 
an interview punctuated with 
her laughter, Watson openly ad- 
mitted to her “guilty pleasures” 
of “listening to pop music.” Her 
honesty is endearing, much like 
the honest lyrics of what she calls 
“torch songs” that encompass 
“storytelling, relationships [and] 
the state of the world.” 

Starting in State College, Penn- 
sylvania, their tour leads them to 
Ram’s Head Live, in Baltimore, on 
the 28th of this month. For those 
who have followed the twins 
from their start, or potential fans, 
this concert is not to be missed. 
Wrapping their expert lyrics in 
dulcet tones and harmonies, the 
Watson Twins deliver music that 
is too good to overlook. It must be 
a twin thing. 








BSO’s Mass production a religious experience 


CONTINUED FROM 
Pace B3 
evident from 
his increasingly 
hopeless calls for 
prayer. The suc- 
cessful acting of 
Sykes was comple- 
mented ‘well by 
the members of 
the Street Chorus. 
Each member had 
a __ distinguished 
personality that 
was well-present- 
ed by the perform- 
ers. As the tension 
between the Street 
Chorus and _ the 
Celebrant built 
up, it was possible 
to see the actors’ 
strong emotions 
reflected in their 

performance. 

The orchestra 
consisted of electric | 
guitars, basses and | — 
drums in addition 





to traditional in- 
struments such as 
strings and flutes in The 
order to accommo- 

date the various musical styles 
used in Mass. The Peabody Chil- 
dren’s Chorus also contributed to 


the variety by using whistles and 


clapping. 
ied Baia band from 
Morgan State University joined 
the orchestra for a brief period, 
playing in the aisles. The coor- 
dination of the marching band 
with the orchestra on stage was 
not perfect and the band’s en- 
trance through the audience was 
rather distracting, yet this was 
a creative way to accommodate 


| the large number of performers 


i ncert hall all at once. 
i$ Se ae ESS reached its 


climax when the rebelling Street 


ee 


Chorus channeled their anger 
toward the Celebrant in “Agnes 
Dei.” The choreography by Kevin 
Newbury was highly appropri- 
ate: The moment when the Street 
Chorus marched towards the 
Celebrant, encircling him and de- 
manding answers regarding life 
and religion, was the most pow- 
erful theatrical act in the piece. 
Rapping their feet against the 
floor in syne with the rhythm of 
the music, the Street Chorus be- 
came louder and louder, bringing 
the piece to its turning point. 
The peace was restored by the 
boy soprano after the Celebrant’s 
breakdown. The boy soprano, 
representing innocence in the 


+ 


COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE ( 
Peabody Children’s Chorus was part of the 250 performers on stage for the Bernstein production. 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


piece, was performed by Asher 
Edward Wulfman, who seemed 
to be a bit nervous but engen- 
dered the sympathy of the au- 
dience. The Peabody Children’s 
Chorus walked through the 
aisles carrying candles as they 
gestured the audience to pass on 
handshakes in order to spread 
the sense of solidarity. 

. The pleasant ending of the 
performance evoked a sense of 
satisfaction and composure. As 
the audience was sent off with 
the traditional message “The 
mass has ended; go in Peace,” the 
important questions Mass had 
raised were still on everybody's 
minds, 
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( One writer's journey from GPAs to SMI 


Saturday Night Live staif writer Simon Rich graduated from Harvard less than two years ago 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 
Today’s SNL is about working 
together to generate the funniest 


| end product possible at the end 


of the week, Rich explains. 

“The thing about SNL is that 
everyone is so good at collabo- 
rating. It’s a real meritocracy. 
You never feel like you're being 
judged for anything other than 
how funny you are.” 

Working ona big-time network 
show has other advantages, too. 
Rather than feeling constricted in 


| his creativity by the censors and 


a tangle of red tape, Rich explains 

that SNL has actually allowed 

him plenty of room to grow. 
“They really give the writers a 


shocking amount of freedom,” he 


said. “You get to collaborate with 
so many writers and performers, 
costume designers, directors, and 
it gives you way more tools to use 
to make jokes. So it’s like having 
all the freedom plus a whole lot 
more weapons.” 

So, how exactly can you follow 
Rich and land a similarly fan- 
tastic job right out of college? In 
Rich’s case, it was simply a mat- 
ter of doing as much of what he 
loved as he possibly could while 
at Harvard. He wrote constantly 
and joined the staff of famed hu- 


| mor magazine the Harvard Lam- 


poon (He acted as president of 
the publication during his senior 
year). Knowing that all he want- 
ed was to write in the future, The 
Lampoon, he admits, was a large 
part of his decision to attend 
Harvard. 

“J just knew that it was a place 
that was serious about jokes,” he 
said. 

Harvard’s academic struc- 
ture also allowed Rich a large 
amount of freedom to write as 
much as he wanted. Like Hop- 
kins, he explained, Harvard is 
a place that allows its students 
to embark on whichever track 
they choose to follow, so Rich 
declared English as his major 
but took a wide array of courses 
the school had to offer. 

“IT took sort of the Discov- 


ery Channel [curriculum],” he 
joked, adding that “what I was 
really paying for was the incred- 
ible opportunity to be allowed to 
not have a job and write all day, 
which was the most amazing 
luxury.” 

The less-than-vibrant social 
scene at Harvard (perhaps some 
of us here can relate) was also 
conducive to keeping Rich fo- 
cused on writing comedy. 

“1 like to think that I’m 
very disciplined but the real- 
ity is there isn’t very much to 
do at Harvard, so I wonder if I 
would’ve gotten so much writ- 
ing done had I gone to a fun 
party school,” he said. “So it’s 
not like there was always some 
loud, wild party going on and I 
was in my bedroom with head- 
phones on trying to write. It was 
more like there was nothing go- 
ing on anyway, so I was in my 
bedroom trying to write.” 

By his senior year at Harvard, 
Rich knew he’d never be satisfied 
doing anything but writing, so he 
intensified his efforts at getting 
published and 
working toward 
a writing career. 

“The Lampoon 
had taken over 
my life to such a 
point that I was 
at a place in my 
head where I just 
knew I didn’t 
want to do any- 
thing else but 
write full time 

Once you're 
in a place where 
you sit in a room 
and write jokes 
all day, it’s hard 
to then go and 
work for Lehman 
Bros. or what- 
ever, like a lot of 
my friends had 
to do. More than 
anything, it gave 
me an idea about 
what I wanted to 
do in the world 





and motivated me to write more 
than I had before,” he said. 

And writing as much as pos- 
sible is exactly what Rich has 
done since — with a paycheck 
these days. In his books and in 
the sketches he writes for SNL, 
Rich’s goal is simple: “To write 
things that are as short as pos- 
sible, which can lead to embar- 
rassingly short books. It comes 
from my education, being made 
to read really long boring books,” 
he explained. It’s true that Free 
Range Chickens is short, but it cer- 
tainly fulfills Rich’s goal of being 
something people will volun- 
tarily read to the end. In fact, the 
quick jokes and relatable scenar- 
ios in the book happen to serve 
as the perfect reprieve for college 
students bogged down with mid- 
terms. 

Free Range Chickens, by Si- 
mon Rich, is available from Random 
House, Inc., as is Rich’s first book, 
Ant Farm and Other Desperate 
Situations. Saturday Night Live 
airs every Saturday at 11:30 p.m. on 
NBC (WBAL-11). 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Drug study finds more effective AIDS regimen Genes regulate mother-to- 
child transmission of HIV 


By JOCELYN WAGMAN 
Staff Writer 


The World Health Organiza- 
tion reported that more than 22 
million people in sub-Saharan 
Africa — about 34 times the pop- 
ulation of Baltimore — are cur- 
rently living with AIDS. 

New research from the Bloom- 
berg School of Public Health sug- 
gests that many ot them may 
not be getting the most effective 
treatment possible. 

The research, published in the 
Oct. 18 issue of the journal AIDS, 
evaluates the effectiveness of treat- 
ing AIDS with a combination of 
three drugs, including efavirenz 
and nevirapine, recommended by 
the World Health Organization 
for initiation treatment of AIDS in 
resource-limited settings. 

“However, despite these drugs’ 
widespread use, direct compari- 
sons of their effectiveness in the 
real world were limited and con- 
flicting,” Jean Nachega, the lead 
author of the paper and associate 
scientist in the Department of In- 
ternational Health at the School 
of Public Health, said in an e-mail 
interview with the News-Letter. 

The study, which included 
2,817 adults from nine countries 
in sub-Saharan Africa, found that 
patients taking efavirenz-based 
regimens were less likely to get 
sick or die and more likely to con- 
sistently take their medication 
than patients taking nevirapine. 

The researchers assessed pa- 
tients’ treatment responses based 
on viral load, which indicates the 
amount of active HIV cells in the 
blood, treatment discontinuation 
and all-cause mortality. 

“Our findings add to existing 


limited evidence that 
etavirenz-based _ther- 
apies produce more 
favorable virological 
and clinical outcomes 
than ney irapine in Af- 
rica,” Nachega said in 
a press release about 


- ' | pene 
the publication of the 
Paper. ; : Nien 

Nevirapine is com- psulas 
monly used in poor fy 
in Z pease 2 3 
countries because it | 
is cheaper than efa- 
rn > j ree . 
virenz, and until re- ee 
cently, it was widely \ggtas 
believed to be just as mg) 
successful a drug. : 
“The assumption P™ / 
that efavirenz and ne- 
virapine are equally renz 


effective needs to be 
reassessed,” Nachega 
said. “We are calling 
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for a large random- An aid worker delivered the first shipment of the HIV anti-retroviral efavirenz to Brazil last year. 


ized controlled trial 

in Africa to definitively compare 
efavirenz and nevirapine. Our re- 
sults originate from a retrospec- 
tive observational study design 
which can still suffer from biases 
and is confounding as compared 
to a more gold standard study 
design.” 

So how does Nachega’s study 
affect the 22 million people with 
AIDS in sub-Saharan A frica? One 
key factor is the cost of the drugs 
and their availability as a fixed- 
dose combination. 

Drugs that come in generic 
form, like nevirapine, are cheap- 
er and therefore more accessible 
in Africa, while drugs that aren’t 
available in generic form are ex- 
pensive and difficult to obtain. 

Also, the form of the medi- 
cation is important. Right now, 


efavirenz doesn’t exist in a fixed- 
dose combination, or single pill, 
so patients can’t simply take their 
efavirenz in a single dose. Gen- 
erally, as the number of pills pa- 
tients have to take decreases, the 
patient’s adherence to drug regi- 
men increases, which helps pro- 
duce better health outcomes. 
“We hope our results will help 
accelerate efforts to develop lower 
cost formulations of efavirenz, in- 
cluding generic, fixed-dose com- 
binations for use in Africa,” Na- 
chega, who is also a director for 
the Center of Infectious Diseases 
as well as professor of Medicine 
and Clinical Epidemiology at 
Stellenbosch University in Cape 
Town, South Africa, said. 
Nachega’s interest in AIDS re- 
search stemmed from his medi- 





Plant antioxidants also 


By ANN WANG : 
Staff Writer 


At any given moment, our 
cells are bombarded by stresses 
from many different sources. Ox- 
ygen that we breathe forms dan- 
gerously reactive free radicals, 
ultraviolet wavelengths from the 
sun damages cellular DNA, and 
we inadvertently come in con- 
tact with other toxic chemicals 
through our food, water and air. 

Our cells have in turn evolved 
many methods to defend them- 
selves from being killed off by 
these stresses. 

Recent research in the lab of 
Paul Talalay at the Hopkins med- 
ical school has found that the 
processes that protect our cells 
from these everyday threats are 
closely linked with cellular pro- 
cesses that protect our cells from 
chronic diseases such as Parkin- 
son’s and arteriosclerosis. 

Talalay’s previous research has 
shown, to the delight of children 
everywhere, that a compound 
called sulphoraphane, which is 
abundant in broccoli, cabbage 
and Brussels sprouts, can jump- 
start proteins that expel carcino- 
gens — cancer-causing agents 
— from cells. 

Some of these enzymes work 
by deactivating harmful forms of 
oxygen or by making small mol- 
ecule antioxidants themselves. 

“These catalysts normally op- 
erate at a fraction of their maxi- 
mal capacity, but can be boosted 
or induced to much higher levels 
by a variety of chemical agents, 
many of which are components 
of commonly-eaten plant foods,” 
Talalay said. 

Now it appears that these 
plant components also help sup- 
press the cell’s inflammatory re- 
sponse. “The same agents, both 

naturally-occurring and syn- 
thetic, that boost the enzymes 
concerned with cellular protec- 
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Broccoli, sprouts and other vegetables are rich in chemicals that slow inflamma- 


tion also block the inflammatory 
responses of cells,” he said. 

For every compound that 
Talalay and his research team 
looked at that induced protective 
enzymes, that compound also 
suppressed inflammation in the 
cells. 

Inflammation in the short 
term causes redness and swelling 
at a paper cut or fever in a person 
with an infection. Normally, it is 
a healthy response that strength- 
ens our immune system where 
our body needs it the most to kill 
off microscopic invaders. 

However, the inflammation re- 
sponse can backfire. Sniffling and 
itchy eyes in hay fever victims 
are examples. In the long term, 
inflammation can contribute to 
many health complications. 

Cancer cells, for example, har- 
ness normal cells involved in in- 
flammation to help them invade 
and spread to other tissues. 

“Inflammation is now con- 
sidered to be a central part of 
all chronic diseases, including 
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aging,” Talalay said. “The same 
pathological processes are in- 
volved in aging as in skin cancer 
and neurodegenerative diseas- 
Cah” 

Neurodegenerative diseases 
include Alzheimer’s, Parkinson’s 
and macular degeneration, which 
causes blindness. 

The exact causal link between 
suppressing inflammation and 
protection against environmen- 
tal toxins has not been closely 
studied before this, but Talalay 
and his research team found a 
very close correlation between 
the two. 

In other words, suppressing 
inflammation is just another way 
for these proteins to protect our 
cells, and we can help the pro- 
teins do their job by having a diet 
high in certain vegetables. 

Will broccoli sprouts be a cure 
for cancer or aging? No, Talalay 
said: “This is one milestone in a 
long effort to understand how 
we can protect ourselves from 
chronic diseases.” 
























cal studies in Brussles, Belgium, 


By JEFFREY SIEGEL 


For the News-Letter 


New research has found that 
genetic factors influence the abil- 
ity of HIV to transmit from moth- 
er to child, a common way that 


| the infection spreads in many 


parts of the world. HIV, or hu- 
man immunodeficiency virus, 1S 
the virus that causes AIDS. 

A team led by Stephen Spec- 
tor, a researcher at the Univer- 
sity of California San Diego, ex- 


| amined the transmission of HIV 


and a clinical rotation in his na- | 


tive country of Zaire — now the 
Democratic Republic of Congo 
— that involved taking care of 
patients with AIDS. 

“This disease [AIDS], which 
was first recognized in the early 
1980s in Los Angeles, had initial- 
ly been labeled a disease of “the 
four Hs”: homosexuals, heroin 
addicts, hemophiliacs and Hai- 
tians. In Belgium, the latter “H” 
became a “Z,” and referred to 
Zaire. It was later proved that the 
disease can affect anyone,” Nach- 
ega said in the interview. 


Nachega decided to devote | 
his career to the study of AIDS in | 


sub-Saharan Africa and received 


to study at the Bloomberg School 
in 1998. 


me with tools in epidemiology, 
biostatistics and _ international 
health that I critically needed to 
start my research career, which 
focused on AIDS and related op- 
portunistic infections of public 
health importance in Africa, like 
tuberculosis,” Nachega said. 





from mothers to children, focus- 
ing on host factors — the factors 
that the mothers and the children 
both have. 

While many of the viral fac- 
tors involved in this form of 
transmission are known, it was 
not known if there were specific 
host factors that made certain 
mothers more likely to transmit 
HIV, or that made certain infants 
more likely to receive HIV from 
their mothers. 

Spector noted that a previous 
study, conducted by a team of re- 
searchers led by Brooks Jackson 
and Laura Guay of Hopkins, who 
were co-authors on this newer ar- 
ticle, examined the effects of giv- 
ing HIV-infected women either of 
two medications meant to reduce 
the amount of HIV in the blood 
as they went into labor. 

Those who received treatment 
gave birth to infants who had re- 
duced viral load (less HIV) com- 
pared to those who did not re- 


| ceive treatment, but whose blood 
the Stelion M. Stelson scholarship | 


was not fully clear of HIV. 
Spector’s study focused on 


| genetic factors that affect the re- 
“The Johns Hopkins Mastersin 
Public Health program equipped | 


ceptors HIV binds to in order to 
enter cells. According to Spector, 
genetic variants in the genes cod- 
ing for those receptors result in 
fewer of those receptors, decreas- 
ing the transmission of HIV. 
“Host factors affect [mother- 
to-child] transmission in wom- 
en who were not treated and in 
women who were treated but 


didn’t efficiently clear the virus,” 
Spector said. 

What is particularly inter- 
esting about the study is that it 
suggests that innate immunity 
plays an important role in the 
transmission of HIV. Normally, 
immunity is adaptive: A disease 
infects the body, and the immune 
system develops specific anti- 
bodies against it. Here, however, 
no immune response needs to be 
trained; instead, the body always 
responds to the infection. 

This fact has significant im- 
plications for developing a vac- 
cine against HIV. “The HIV vac- 
cine has tried to, in some ways, 
stimulate what's called adaptive 
immunity, so that what's done is 
that the immune system recog- 
nizes and targets HIV in the clas- 
sical way,” Spector said. 

This classical immunity in- 
volves raising specific antibodies 
against a target. Unfortunately, 
HIV evolves extremely rapidly, 
so HIV vaccines have been inef- 
fective. 

Spector suggests that a new 
approach may be better: “This 
study gives a lead on determin- 
ing certain types of innate im- 
munity.” Furthermore, even if it 
is impossible to develop a vac- 
cine that would confer innate im- 
munity, there may be other ways 
to fight the virus. 

“(The study] suggests that if 
you can, in some way, modulate 
adaptive immunity so that it will 
respond more quickly and more 
efficiently to HIV, you may de- 
velop a new approach to dealing 
with HIV,” Spector said. 

Other work from Spector’s lab 
has examined additional genetic 
factors in HIV infection, includ- 
ing genetic predispositions to 
how quickly the body succumbs 
to illness. “We have identified 
specific genetic variants associ- 
ated with whether or not a child 
more rapidly progresses to devel- 
oping AIDS and perhaps dying 
of HIV,” Spector said. 





Ulcer-causing bacteria spread in community 


School of Public Health researchers study community-acquired infections in South America 


By LINDSEY HUTZLER 
For the News-Letter 


Helicobacter pylori is one of 
the most common bacteria that 
causes infections in people. It is 
linked to ulcers and cancers of 
the stomach and intestines, as 
well as an increased susceptibil- 
ity to food and waterborne ill- 
nesses and malnutrition. 

Douglas Berg, a researcher 
of molecular microbiology at 
Washington University Medical 
School, and Robert H. Gilman, a 
researcher of international health 
at the Bloomberg School of Pub- 
lic Health at Hopkins, studied 
whether this pathogen is more 
likely to be transmitted within 
families or among unrelated per- 
sons. 

Their research provides new 
insights in the quest to control 
the rates of infection, as well as to 
determine how H. pylori evolves. 

H. pylori is a spiral-shaped 
bacterium that grows in various 
areas of the stomach and intes- 
tines. It infects the gastric mu- 
cosa, the mucous membrane that 
lines and protects the inside of 
the stomach. 

Although approximately 30 
percent of the U.S. population is 
infected with H. pylori, the great- 
est rates of infection are seen 
among the impoverished in de- 
veloping countries, where it is 
suspected that they are infected 
as infants, before being exposed 
to it continually throughout their 
lives. 

Sixty-two families in the Peru- 
vian shantytown of Las Pampas 
de San Juan de Miraflores (PSJM) 
participated in this study, which 
compared the genetic makeup 
of H. pylori bacteria among fam- 
ily members, in order to better 
understand how transmission of 
this pathogen occurs in develop- 
ing countries. 

H. pylori was initially obtained 
from participants through use of 
the string test, which is an alter- 
native to endoscopy. Participants 
swallowed a gelatin capsule that 
contained an absorbent cotton 
string with a protruding end that 





was taped to 
the cheek. The 
string was then 
withdrawn _af- 
ter 90 minutes 
and brought to 
a laboratory for 
further study. 
Bacterial 
samples were 
analyzed by a 


genetic _ tech- 
nique _ called 
DNA _ finger- 
printing. Be- 


cause bacteria 
grow and di- 
vide so rapidly, 
they tend to ac- 
cumulate small 

















mutations in 
their DNA. By 
identifying the 
genotype at several characteristic 

mutation sites, scientists can ob- 

tain a fingerprint that lets them 

know which strain of bacteria 

they are looking at. 

Based upon these sequenc- 
es, 30 percent of strains among 
mothers and children appeared 
to be closely related, whereas 70 
percent did not. In comparison, 
18 percent of strains were iden- 
tical between a father and his 
children, 32 percent among sib- 
lings and a 25 percent similarity 
among spouses. 

Based upon these results, Berg 
and Gilman determined that 
there tended not to be a relation- 
ship between strains among fam- 
ily members. 

Despite adjusting for factors 
such as housing characteristics, 
the location in which families 
tended to consume their meals 
and the presence of domestic 
animals inside houses, sharing 
a strain was far less common in 
the shantytown studied than in 
industrialized societies. 

Strains among family mem- 
bers showed a greater relation- 
ship than did random strains 
across the community. 


As 70 percent of children’s. 


strains in the Peruvian shanty- 
town studied were not closely 
related to either those of their 
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An electron micrograph of the Helicobacter pylori bacterium. 
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mother or another family mem- 
ber, most infections in this region 
tend to be community-acquired: 
People are infected outside of the 
home. 

Yet the strains of the children 
did tend to be more closely re- 
lated to those of a family mem- 
ber than they were to the general 
community, so it is believed that 
a significant contributor to de- 
veloping an infection in PSJM 
may be familial or other common 
sources shared among commu- 
nity members. 

The majority of PSJM citi- 
zens tended to be infected with 
only one strain of H.pylori. Re- 
searchers believe that established 
strains in any one person have 
become difficult to displace, or if 
displacement does occur, it does 
so rapidly through the use of a 
superinfecting strain. | 

If displacement does occur, it 
tends to do so gradually. Age does 
not seem to play a factor in this, 
with the exception of children 
contracting different strains from 
adults, as their stomachs tend to 
have normal levels of acidity. 

Since H.pylori appears to be 
transmitted in the community in 
developing countries, research- 


_ ers will be able to apply commu- 


nity-based measures to reduce 
the prevalence of this pathogen. 
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Nobel Prize committee reco 


By TIFFANY NG 
Staff Writer 


Each year, the Nobel Prize is 
awarded for achievements and 
discoveries in various categories, 
including physics, chemistry and 
medicine or physiology. The prize 
of 10 million Swedish kronor 
($1.35 million) is split between the 
laureates of each category. 

In 2008, the prizes, announced 
earlier this month, went to scien- 
tists responsible for determining 
the mechanisms behind the ori- 
gins of the universe, developing 
a way to visualize proteins and 
discovering the human immu- 
nodeficiency (HIV) and human 
papilloma (HPV) viruses. 


Physics 
The answer to life, the uni- 
verse and everything may not be 
42, but the recipients of this year’s 
Nobel Prize in Physics have come 
one step closer to addressing that 
question. The work of the three 
laureates involves “broken sym- 
metry,” a phenomenon which ba- 
sically allows for the existence of 
the universe. 
When the 
universe was 
created, matter 
and antimatter 
came into be- 
ing. At a sub- 
atomic level, 
however, the 
universe is not 
symmetrical. & 
Otherwise, the | 
matter that was | 
created would | 
have been an- 
nihilated by an 
equal amount of 
antimatter, and 
consequently 
creating, well, 
nothing. This 





in physics experiments. 

This third family also helps to 
explain the charge-parity viola- 
tion, which states that particles 
and_ their antiparticle equiva- 
lents, such as protons and anti- 
protons, are not exact opposites 
of each other, 

These slight differences cause 
Our universe to be made up of 
matter instead of antimatter. 

Yoichiro Nambu also looked at 
the principle of symmetry in sub- 
atomic physics, explaining how a 
particle known as the pion is able 
to hold protons and neutrons 
together to form atomic nuclei. 
For exa mple, imagine a perfectly 
spherical ball resting on top of a 
hill. 

In this situation, the ball-hill 
system is perfectly symmetrical. 
However, any disturbance to the 
system will cause the ball to roll 
down the hill in one direction, 
creating asymmetry. 

Why is this asymmetry cre- 
ated? Nambu explained that the 
pion is much lighter (and thus 
asymmetrical) than the protons 
and neutrons it holds together 
because it allows large nuclei to 








slight asymme- 
try allows mat- 
ter to dominate 
and _ eventually 
form the uni- 
verse as we know it. 

Makoto Kobayashi and Toshi- 
hide Maskawa, two of the three 
recipients of the prize, predicted 

‘that there must be a third fam- 
ily of quarks that created this 
asymmetry. Quarks, which are 
subatomic particles that make up 
protons and neutrons, occur in 
six different types: up and down, 
charm and strange and top and 
bottom. 

Kobayashi and Maskawa pre- 
dicted the existence of top and 
bottom quarks nearly three de- 
cades before they were detected 


gist who doesn’t work with green 
fluorescent protein, or GFP, the 
subject of the 2008 Nobel Prize 
in Chemistry. First discovered in 
jellyfish, GFP is responsible for 
its bioluminescence, or ability to 
emit light. Today, it’s commonly 
used to look at proteins in cells. 

In the ‘60s, Osamu Shimo- 
mura, the first of the three Nobel 
laureates, researched these glow- 
ing jellyfish and isolated a protein 
that emitted blue light. But then 
why did the jellyfish glow green? 
GFP actually absorbed that blue 
light and turned it green via an 
energy transfer process without 
the help of any other molecules. 

The ability of GFP to fluoresce 
all by itself was recognized by 
laureate number two Martin 
Chalfie in 1998, who saw it as a 
potential molecular lighthouse. 
He inserted the gene that coded 
for GFP into the DNA of a small 
roundworm. 

Not only did it glow indepen- 
dently, but the worms were not 
harmed by the introduction of 
the gene. With further research, 
Chalfie was able to splice the GFP 
gene into genes for other pro- 
teins, unleash- 
ing a whole new 
way to visualize 


individual pro- 
teins. 
“Many  dif- 


ferent people in 
many different 
fields use it to 
track where a 
protein is,” As- 
sistant Professor 
of pharmacology 
in the Hopkins 
neuroscience 
department Jin 
Zhang said. “Not 
only that, but we 
can see how it’s 
working, follow 











form. 

If the pion were bigger, it 
would only be able to hold one 
neutron and one proton together. 
This principle explains why all of 
the different elements of the peri- 
odic table are able to form. 

Furthermore, his theory has 
been used to unify three of the 
four forces that describe our uni- 
verse in the Standard Model of 
physics. 


Chemistry 
Nowadays, it’s almost impos- 
sible to find a molecular biolo- 


a ___ COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWSCIENCEDAILY.COM 
A transmitting electron micrograph shows the microscopic structure of two HIV 
virions. The virus was discovered by two of this year’s Nobel laureates in biology. 


enzymatic reac- 
tions and _ ob- 
serve signaling 
processes.” 

The third and 
final Nobel laureate, Roger Tsien, 
was responsible for expanding 
GFP from emitting just a single 
color of light. By studying the 
exact mechanisms by which GFP 
was able to emit green light, he 
was able to tweak the protein 
so that different wavelengths of 
light could be produced. Differ- 
ent proteins could now be spliced 
with different types of GFP, cre- 
ating a multi-colored assortment 
of proteins. 

Not only did this allow their 
activities to be observed simul- 
taneously, but it also allowed sci- 





Gingko extract protects brain after stroke 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 


A team of researchers at the 
Hopkins School of Medicine, 
working with a researcher in 
Paris, France, has recently dis- 
covered that an extract from the 
gingko biloba plant can help pro- 
tect the brain from damage from 
strokes and other trauma. 

In addition to reporting this 
novel finding, the group has de- 
scribed the mechanism by which 
gingko extracts work to protect 
the brain in cases of oxygen de- 
privation. The chemical found in 
gingko, EGb761, works through 
‘an enzyme, heme oxygenase-1 or 
HO-1. The study appears in this 
month’s online edition of the the 
journal Stroke. 

“We have been investigat- 
ing for a number of years now 
the neuroprotective action of 
the heme oxygenase 1 enzyme. 
While screening various com- 
pounds and extracts we found 
that the EGb761 was one of the 
most potent HO1 inducers,” one 
of the Hopkins researchers on 

the study Sylvain Dore said. 

Stroke can either be caused 
by blockage of blood flow in one 
of the brain’s major arteries, in 
which case the brain’s tissues are 
starved of oxygen, or a sudden 
hemmorrhage — bleeding into 
the brain — that causes other 
types of tissue damage. 

In the case of ischemic stroke, 
as the blocked-artery version is 
known, the standard treatment 
protocol involves clearing the 
blockage as much as possible to 
restore adequate flow of oxygen- 
ated blood. 

However, this sudden return 
of blood flow to the brain may 
actually result in more damage 
to the brain’s sensitive tissues, a 


_ syndrome known as reperfusion 


injury. These malfunctions are 


us 


caused from two types of inju- 
ries. 

First, sudden return of blood 
flow may result in an altered 
homeostasis of calcium. Second, 
this reperfusion injury could 
cause the formation of reactive 
oxygen species, a damaging sub- 
stance that is usually counteract- 
ed with anti-oxidants in normal 
body cells. 

This is where Dore’s research 
comes in: The enzyme that is 
responsible for limiting the pro- 
duction of cell-damaging heme, 
which can increase the level of 
reactive oxygen species present 
in the cell, is heme oxygenase, or 
HO. HO comes in two forms: HO- 
1 and HO-2. 

HO-1 was chosen to be studied 
as the potential 
mechanism of 
the EGb761's ef- 
fects because it 
is the inducible 
form. Its pro- 
duction can be 
triggered by hy- 
poxia or other 
forms of stress 
on the cells of 
the body, due to 
amalfunctionin 
oxygen supply 
and delivery via 
the blood. HO-2 
production ap- 
pears to be entirely controlled by 
genetics. 

In this experiment, mice were 
used as test subjects over a pe- 
riod of seven days to investigate 
the effectiveness of EGb761, the 
gingko extract. 

A group of mice were pre- 
treated with EGb761 while oth- 
ers were treated four and a half 
hours after undergoing brain 
ischemia. 

Half of the pretreated mice 
had less neurological damage 
and a significantly smaller size 


effects. 





Biologically active 
natural compounds 
that have been used 
for centuries can 
have neuroprotective 


— SYLVAIN Dore, 





of tissue damage than mice that 
had not been treated before or 
after ischemia. The mice that 
were treated after injury also im- 
proved, though not as much. 

The experiments were repeat- 
ed in mice in which HO-1 was 
not induced to help determine 
the mechanism of ginkgo’s pro- 
tective effects. 

The researchers found that 
HO-1 was the mechanism 
through which reperfusion 
brain injury protection was com- 
pleted. 

Further research on the role of 
reactive oxygen species and the 
protective potential of the heme 
oxygenase pathway in neurologi- 
cal damage is pending in Dore’s 
lab. 

“We are 
planning three 
sets of experi- 
ments: one, to 
understand 
how heme 
oxygenase is 
regulated, two, 
to understand 
which of the 
heme metabo- 
lites can pro- 
vide —_ neuro- 
protection and 
three, whether 
one _ biologi- 
cally active 
component would be sufficient 
for neuroprotection, or whether 
the synergistic effect of all com- 
ponents together is required for 
maximal benefits,” Dore said. 


RESEARCHER 


“The take-home message is that _ 


biologically active natural com- 
pounds that have been used for 
centuries can have neuroprotec- 
tive effects and that by testing 
the efficacy/safety in optimized 
preclinical models and_ better 
understanding mechanisms of 
action, one can then most ad- 
equately design a clinical trial.” 
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onizes fundamental breakthroughs in 


entist to see how the 
proteins interacted 
with each other. “Peo- 
ple can use it as a very 
powerful technique to 
understand very ba- 
sic life processes and 
how proteins are do- 
ing their jobs,” Zhang 
said. “Ultimately, this 
understanding can 
lead to the treatment 
stage of many dis- 
eases.” 

“This has revolu- 
tionized cell biology,” 
he said. As for the prize 
itself, “We've been 
waiting for this. Many 
people had predicted 
that it was only a mat- 
ter of time” he said. 
Making proteins that 
were practically invisi- 
ble glow is certainly an 
accomplishment worth 
recognizing. 


Medicine or Physiology 

Viruses and their role in 
causing disease were the focus 
of this year’s Nobel Prize in 
Medicine, specifically the hu- 
man immunodeficiency ‘virus 
(HIV) and the human papilloma 
virus (HPV). 

“HIV is one of the most sig- 
nificant infectious diseases in the 
last century,” Professor of Medi- 
cine at Hopkins Robert Siliciano, 
who studies HIV replication and 
HIV response to antiretroviral 
drugs, said. “With 33 million 
people infected, it makes it obvi- 
ous that it’s an important scien- 
tific goal.” 

Only months after the discov- 
ery of a new acquired immune 
deficiency epidemic in 1981, 
Francoise Barré-Sinoussi and Luc 
Montagnier isolated the virus 
that was found in the swollen 
lymph nodes of patients in early 
stages of the disease. This virus 
would later be identified as the 
direct cause of AIDS, which has 
caused the deaths of 35 million 
people worldwide. 

Although the significance of 
the discovery of HIV is undeni- 
able, this prize is not without 








tc 


controversy. About one year after 
Barré-Sinoussi and Montagnier 
identified the virus, Robert Gallo 
at the University of Maryland 
also claimed to have discovered 
it not long after Montagnier. 

After years of bitter debate, 
the dispute was finally settled 
by President Reagan and Prime 
Minister Jacques Chirac, who 
agreed to share the credit. 

However, in 1991, it was found 
that the virus that Gallo had 
identified was identical to the 
one indentified by Barré-Sinoussi 
and Montagnier because it had 
come from their lab. Though it is 
now recognized that the two No- 
bel laureates discovered the vi- 
rus, Gallo is credited with dem- 
onstrating that the virus causes 
AIDS. 

Harald zur Hausen, the third 
Nobel laureate in Medicine, first 
proposed the link between the 
human papilloma virus and cer- 
vical cancer in the 1970s, a claim 
that was not accepted until many 
years later. 

At the time, it was thought 
that the herpes simplex virus 
was the cause of cervical cancer, 
and that HPV only caused com- 
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One of many applications of green fluorescent protein is shown here: It allowed a Hopkins group to 
study the three-dimensional structures of retinal ganglion cells, which make up the optic nerve. 


mon warts. However, throughout 
his research, zur Hausen never 
found the herpes simplex virus 
in cervical cancer cells. 10 years 
after he first proposed the con- 
nection between HPV and can- 
cer, he discovered HPV type 16, 
which he later isolated in patients 
with cervical cancer. 

Since then, 15 types of HPV 
have been discovered to increase 
the risk of cervical cancer. Zur 
Hausen’s work has not only led 
to the development of screening 
methods for the disease, but also 
to the recent development of vac- 
cines that protect against several 
types of HPV associated with 
cancer. 

“His discovery has had a huge 
impact on the way people think 
about global disease burden,” 
Associate Professor of obstetrics 
and gynecology and oncology at 
Hopkins Cornelia Trimble said. 
“Cervical cancer should be eradi- 
cated by now, because we now 
have the means to screen women 
for the disease.” 

HPV is the most common sex- 
ually transmitted disease, and 
cervical cancer is the fifth most 
common cancer in women. 


Now Open Until 9 PM 
Monday-Saturday 


10% discount after 
4:00 pm with JHU 
Student discount card. 
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Taking a study break doesn’t always have to be a coffee break. Swinging is a great 





BRITNI CROCKE 
way to relax while getting a slight workout. 





Swinging: relaxing and nostalgic 


I have this theory about relax- 
ing: The more you try to do it, the 
more difficult it becomes. Baths 
are a great example of this. I can- 
not for the life of me understand 
how to enjoy a bath (at least not 
since my parents took away the 
bath toys ... | loved that empty 
shampoo bottle.) Baths make me 
sweat. So you're sitting there, in 
your own dirt, sweating, doing 
nothing, looking at your body 
fold over itself like a fleshy ac- 
cordion, which makes you sweat 
more, and all the while you're 
feeling tense because you're sup- 
posed to be enjoying this, be- 
cause baths are supposed to be 
relaxing, and finally you get out 
looking like a lobster and feeling 
dirtier than when you got in. J 
much prefer walking. Or swing- 
ing. 

Im a lifetime swinger, but I 


Compiled by Cara Selick 







on this list! 





can name this song. 


5. “ABC” - The Jackson 5 


Michael Jackson is the King of Pop. Other people have tried to 
follow in his footsteps (and, believe it or not, people came before 
him). With a little help from Pandora.com, here is a list of songs 
with the MJ. influence (and a few classics by Michael himself!). If 
you like Jackson, you'll most likely like all of the songs and artists 


1. “Thriller” - Michael Jackson 
“Thriller” is, without a doubt, one of Jackson’s most iconic 
songs. From the first sound, a creak of a door, almost everybody 


2. “Stayin’ Alive” - Bee Gees 

The disco groove and syncopated beats are what link this high- 
pitched hit to Jackson’s falsetto. In layman’s terms, this song is fun 
to dance to, just like most M.J. music, and has that ‘70s feel. 

3. “Signed, Sealed, Delivered” - Stevie Wonder 

What makes Stevie Wonder like Michael Jackson? Soul! 

4. “Another One Bites the Dust” - Queen 

Due to its heavy disco influence, repetitive melodies and lines 
and, of course, dance-ability, Queen actually has more in com- 
mon with MJ. than you may have originally thought! 


didn’t start swing therapy until 
fall of last year. I’ve always been 
restless at night, but it got par- 
ticularly bad when I first came to 
Baltimore and, not only was there 
nowhere to walk, but it was still 
warm at the end of September (in 
Connecticut, summer promptly 
ends by labor day ... What? Foli- 
age is our industry!) Anyway, 
there I was with , 


all this energy 
and nowhere to 
put it so I’d 


go out prowling 
at night, and it 
wasn't long be- 


fore I discovered the swing set at 
Wyman park. I used to go there 
for hours avoiding my hall, head 
in the clouds, flattening my stom- 
ach with every pump through the 
air ... ah, I love a good swing. 

I know what you’re thinking. 

























Emma’s Dilemma 


Before Michael was the one and only King of Pop, he was one 
of five brothers who took the world by storm. While M.J. may 
have been the lead star of The Jackson 5, it’s nice to listen to the 
other four, as well as to hear Michael as a cute little boy ... you 
know ... back when he was black ... and a boy... 

6. “Rhythm Nation” - Janet Jackson 

It’s really no surprise that Janet would land a spot on a playlist 
with her brother. Not only is there the obvious blood relation, but 
these two artists sound almost identical. And used to look pretty 
Sinulat as well? 745. 0 2 a : 

7. “Cry Me a River” - Justin Timberlake 

Admit it, JT is an MJ. clone. He’s even tried to call himself the 
| Prince of Pop. Ever since splitting with N*Sync, Justin Timber- 
lake has given Jackson’s falsetto a run for its money, while also 
“marketing on the dance vibes (and some dance moves) that Mi- 
chael is so well known for. ; 

“Little Red Corvette”-Prince ie 

inc ita on R&B and atchy tunes just as much as 

, ¢ only artist who very well may 
in his music, attitude, 
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What kind of idiot girl goes out at 
11 o'clock at night to go to a park 
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) Cheap and easy eats that beat Ramen 


By CARA SELICK 


Your News-Letter Editor 


Every college spanning the 
nation has dorms filled with 
young adults sticking Pop Tarts 
into their toasters, Ramen into 


| their pots, hotdogs into their mi- 


| crowaves 


and _all-of-the-above 
into their stomachs. However, 
it doesn’t take a rocket scientist, 


| or even a nutritionist, to realize 


that this is probably not the best 
thing you could be doing for your 
body. After all, our bodies are 
supposed to be our temples. We 
lavish the gods with wine and 
cheese and fruits, yet we force 


| ourselves to eat things that not 


only make us fatter, but clog our 
arteries. Why? 

Well, we do it because we 
think that it’s cheaper (admit- 
tedly, it usually is) and easier 
than other options. But there 


| are plenty of other things you 


by herself in BALTIMORE? Well, | 


it’s not as unsafe as you'd think. 
There are these lovely guards 
who come by every 12 minutes or 
so on their bikes — my bold de- 
fenders in neon yellow. They’re 
always very nice, making sure to 
wave to meas they peddle by, but 

secretly they’re 


Brodie 


blasting ABBA. 


Yes, ABBA is my | 


swing sound 
track — you just 
can’t compete 


with that disco beat. I particu- 
larly like “Lay All Your Love On 
Me” and “Does Your Mother 
Know,” although it’s good to al- 
ternate with slower classics like 
“Super Trooper” to give your abs 
a break. 

Night swinging is good if you 
need to think or just zone out, 
but day swinging is equally en- 
joyable. I love the kids that I meet 
at the park when I show up in the 
afternoon. Most of them are be- 
tween the ages of seven and 10, 
so they’re old enough to have a 
personality, but not old enough to 
think about how creepy I am. Ac- 
tually, they mainly want to show 
me how good they are at climb- 
ing the sides of the swing set, 
and then of course, their swing- 
ing skills. I have been challenged 
by several of these youngsters to 
swing-offs and if my legs weren't 
seven inches longer than theirs, 
I definitely would have lost at 
times. I'd like to think I give them 
something to aspire to. 

More interesting than the kids 
are the parents who come around 
six with their toddlers. As the ba- 
bies stare up in wide-eyed amaze- 
ment from their baby swings, I chat 
with their parents about Hopkins, 
Baltimore and life in general. I’m 
always getting kernels of wisdom 
such as “Don’t marry young ... en- 
joy your 20s,” and “If a guy ever 
screws up, don’t give him another 
chance.” And of course there's 
my favorite, “Don’t have kids and 
don’t get married ... I mean, I be- 
lieve in marriage and kids are 
okay (Pause to push crying baby) 
... just trust me.” It’s interesting the 
things people say when they think 
they'll never see you again. Clear- 
ly they don’t know how intense I 
am about my swinging. 

I understand that swinging 
isn’t for everyone. There's a cer- 
tain amount of requisite queasi- 
ness and of course your legs feel 
like jelly for at least 10 minutes 
after you jump off. But it’s worth 
it to feel like you're flying, I think. 
Human beings like to be rocked, 
as demonstrated by babies in 
cradles, horny adolescents and 
rocking chair users worldwide. 

There's something alluring in be- 
ing thrown about, in feeling that 
the earth is moving, that you're 
separate from the planet and in 
knowing it’s there to catch you. In 
acity whose only natural beauty is 
six foot four and wears a speedo, 
it can be difficult to find a place to 
geta reprieve from the fast pace of 
life, much less one that, well, rocks 
your world. I get that. I also know 
that even if you like baths, you're 
probably not taking them in the 
AMRs, and if that’s your main 
form of relaxation, then you're 
probably screwed, So swing by 


the park and, in the words of | 


ABBA, “Take a chance on me.” 
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can eat that are just as easy to 
make, and sometimes just as 
cheap. And, most importantly, 
they won't kill you or cause per- 
manent bad breath (for all you 
chronic hotdog and Ramen eat- 
ers out there, beware!) 

My favorite dinner dish may 
not necessarily be the most lean 
of choices, but it definitely is not 
what I would call “unhealthy.” 
Pasta is a miracle food. Just a 
small amount can make someone 
full, and even more than a small 
amount can make someone more 
satisfied than they’ve ever felt. 
Pasta itself is incredibly cheap 
and easy to make. Many super- 
markets even sell three whole 
boxes of pasta for five dollars. 
That's five dollars for days and 
days of food! The sauce does tend 
to be a little more expensive, but 
if you stay away from all those 
nit-picky organic and gourmet 
brands, you can find tasty and 
cheaper options. Prego is better 
than Ragu, if you ask me (and I 
am an expert). And, of course, 
normal red sauce is cheaper than 
vodka cream sauce and alfredo, 
but it is not as tasty. As for the 
ease of cooking pasta, the skin- 





nier the pasta, the faster it cooks. 
Angel hair pasta (if not includ- 
ing the time to boil water) takes 
under five minutes to cook. And 
the sauce only takes three to heat 
up in the microwave. Meaning, 
you can have delicious angel 
hair and cream sauce in the time 
it takes for your friend to even 
order a pizza, and in about one 
sixth of the time it takes for said 
pizza to arrive. I like to add ran- 
dom cheese and veggies from my 
fridge to the sauce before heating 
for added flavor. If you want to 
add a little extra (and spend a lit- 
tle extra), cooking up and throw- 
ing in some ground beef makes 
your sauce into a delicious meat 
sauce! 

Speaking of meat, chicken 
is fairly inexpensive and can be 
frozen for a long time. Just thaw 
it when you want it, and grill it 
up! Throw some garlic or wine or 
pretty much anything on earth 
you can think of on top of it for 
added flavor. 

On that note, a great inven- 
tion is a household indoor grill, 
such as a George Foreman grill. 
These cut fat (it rolls off the grill 
and the meat doesn’t sit in it) and 
grill meat in much less time. You 
can find models for only $20, and 
they’re well worth that money. 
Using the grill, you can make 
quick and butter-free (read: less 
likely to give you a heart attack) 
grilled cheese sandwiches, ham- 
burgers, turkeyburgers, paninis, 
chicken breasts and anything 
else you can think of that can fit 
on it! 

The healthiest option of all, ob- 
viously, would be a salad. Salads 
are fairly easy to throw together, 
and, if done properly, don’t have 
to taste like you're eating rabbit 
food. The only downside to mak- 
ing a good salad in your dorm or 
apartment is that fresh vegetables 
can become expensive when add- 
ed up. If you can enjoy a salad of 
only leaves and tomatoes, then 
you're in luck, but the more veg- 
gies the better! In addition, fresh 
food goes bad pretty quickly, so 
you have to use your ingredients 
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Whether it's a cold salad or warm with sauce, pasta is an easy meal to master. 










Aries; (Match 21 - April 19) 
Curved to the left a little? Or may- 
be the right? There’s help for you, 
but only with expensive surgery, 
so basically, you're screwed. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 
Grades don’t matter as much as 
you think they do. OK, that’s a 
complete lie. You're more screwed 
than the Aries guy above. 


Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

Kill somebody? No problem! Peo- 
ple get away with it all the time, 
That Macbeth dude got off the 
hook... right? 


Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

More and more people are going 
green without knowing the facts. 
Most of it is a conspiracy. Look it 
up, you'll be surprised. 


Leo: (July 23 - August 22) 
Students often do drastic things to 
ace exams, Excercise caution when 
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time you touch yourself, God . 
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Libra: (Sept. 23 - October 22) 


politicians to different offices. This 
year, let’s rebel ... anybody know if 
Communism works well? 


Scorpio: (October 23 - Nov. 21) 
“Than” versus “then” is a tough 
grammatical concept to grasp. 
Okay, no it’s not. Seriously people, 
learn it — you'll sound smarter, 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
Alcohol makes the world go 
round, especially in college and_ 
especially during the World Series 
season. Kegger-up this weekend! 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - January 19) 
And, Capricorns, stop trying to — 
invite yourself to the Sagittarius’ 
Keggers. They've dropped subtle © 
hints, but they just don’t like you. 
Aquarius: (January 20 - Feb. 18) 4 


Drugs are absolutely necessar 
this time of year, th 


cheating: The person next to you is the flu going around. What you’ 
robably just as dumb as you are. thought I meant ... oh, you're bad! 
9: (August 23 - Sept. 22) Pisces: (Feb.19-March20) 


Combined research shows that one _ 
_ In two students at ‘Hopkins 
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up within the week (as opposed 
to the meat, which can be frozen 
for months if packaged correctly). 
Throwing a few (just a few) crou- 
tons on top of a salad can make it 
taste better, and adding sweeter 
ingredients, such as tomatoes or 
strawberries, can lighten up your 
bowl. 

On that note, fruit in general 
is an amazing thing to keep on 
hand. Whether throwing it in 
other recipes or eating a banana 
on the way to class, fruit is deli- 
cious and nutritious. And, if you 
buy it in season, it’s not too ex- 
pensive. An apple is usually un- 
der a dollar if bought alone and 
becomes much cheaper if bought 
in a bunch. Not a bad price for 
breakfast. 

So far, all you’ve spent money 
on is pasta, sauce, meat, fruit, 
veggies and a grill to throw 
them all on. Add some cheese 
and bread onto that list, and 
you'll be amazed at how many 
easy, yummy and cheap things 
you can throw together. You 
will no longer smell like uniden- 
tified meat. Of course, if you 
could care less about how you 
smell, or your health, there are 
many other things you could eat 
as well. 

As stated earlier, Pop Tarts are 
extremely easy to make. People 
claim they taste good (although 
I personally only like the cin- 
namon brown sugar flavor), and 
they probably won't kill you if 
you only eat one a day. In ad- 
dition, buying them in bulk is 
cheaper than buying them indi- 
vidually. 

When people think of college 
food, they think of Ramen noo- 
dles. Some people may indulge 
in Cup of Noodle soup, but these 
come individual packaged, and 
therefore cost more, whereas Ra- 
men noodles come in a plastic 
wrap, rather than a styrofoam 
cup, and can be bought in absurd 
bulk. 

Another item often seen in 
the hands of college students is 
a water bottle. Many students 
spend money on water bottles, 
buying in bulk and storing them 
or buying them individually on 
campus at vending machines 
and cafes. I highly advocate buy- 
ing a water filter for your dorti/ 
apartment. 

I am in no way an envird#i- 
mentalist. In fact, I will argife 
the opposite until the end of 
time. However, it is simply %a 
money saver to not buy bottléd 
water. I suggest the jug kind of 
water filter rather than the onés 
that go over your faucet simply 
because the jugs then go in the 
fridge where they get nice and 
cold. You buy the jug once, a wa- 
ter bottle and some cups once, 
and after that you have free, 
clean, cold and tasty water until 
the end of time. It’s win-win, re- 
ally! ry 

There are many options avail- 
able to you. By all means, contin- 
ue to eat your Ramen if it makes 
you happy, and you don’t mind 
taking risks with your health. 
But next time you're stocking uy 
your fridge, think about what 
you really want to eat: sodium- 
filled noodles or homemade meat 
sauce? Because you can have th 
latter! 
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Rock-a-bye- baby: The rise and fall 
of Joseph Stalin’s mustache. This film 
feslteneoe Stalin's mustache — and 
therefore his personality and po- 
litical ideology — through his life 
from peach fuzz to full grown. 
Pierce Brosnan stars in the title 
role; Shia LeBouf, following his 
iridescent portrayal of a young 
Harrison Ford in Indiana Jones and 
the Kingdom of the Crystal Skull, 
has a brief role as Stalin’s afore- 
mentioned peach fuzz. The film 
is worth seeing purely on the ba- 
sis of Sean Connery’s charismatic 
performance, a non-speaking role 
as the mustache adorned dictator. 

I’m still alive Labour Bastards: the 
untold story of Margaret Thatcher’s 
Cleavage. This is a biopic about 
the way the mere prospect of see- 
ing Thatcher’s bare breasts — or 
really any portion of them — led 
the United Kingdom to ratify 
reforms based on the illogical 
prospect that the population was 
far too frightened to come even 
close to risking it. Renee Zellwe- 
ger, dusting off her pseudo Brit 
accent from the Bridget Jones se- 
ries, takes on the title role. This 
film focuses not only on Zellwe- 
ger, but also on an inspiring per- 
formance by Clive Owen as Ron- 
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E = total.energy 
N= Newtons) ‘ 
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ald Reagan doing an inconsistent 
take on an American accent. The 
film is to be released sometime 
during the next neo-conservative 
reaction. 

Ode to Joy: the Strom Thurman 
story. Casting is in the works for 
this Oliver Stone biopic about ev- 
eryone’s favorite jovial, amicably 
bigoted senator from South Caro- 
lina starring Roger Daultry. When 
asked about the challenge of play- 
ing an American southern bigot, 


Baldrid @ 
Keep off the Grass 


the Brit Daultry replied, “Hey, 
how hard it could be — I’ve got 
plenty of prejudice up my sleeve.” 
Brian Dehennhey also puts in an 
introspective performance as John 
McCain. 

FDR: A Hip-Hop Musical. With 
Tupac Shakur starring posthu- 
mously in the title role of Frank 
lin Delano Roosevelt and Queen 
Latifah (appearing posthumous- 
ly if I can help it!) as Eleanor 
“Big-Roosevelt.” This production 
seems to seize upon the posthu- 
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Biopics: Always Filled with Colons 


mous musings that Eleanor was 
in fact a lesbian by placing Lati- 
fah in numerous heated affairs; 
climaxing in an extremely graf- 
fic sex scene with Amelia Ear- 
hart just hours before her flight. 
Produced by Sean Diddy, P. Did- 
dy, Puffy, Weezy, Smelly, Dirty 
Hippie Combs with words and 
lyrics by Steven Sondheim, the 
film’s soundtrack includes such 
hit songs as “You Ain’‘t Seen 
a Deal as Poppin as this New 
Deal!” Performed by Ludacris 
as well as “Those Japanese Ho's 
are Gonna Get What’s Comin to 
‘Em,” a duet performed by Mar- 
gy J. Blige and R. Kelly — Kelly 
sings the part of Secretary of 
War Frank Knox. 

Untitled Pixar Update of the 
Diary of Anne Frank. Celine 
Dion provides the emotionally 
charged French Canadian voice 
interpretation of Anne Frank. 
John Candy posthumously adds 
a supporting role as the voice of 
Heinrich Himmler. This film is 
tragic, solemn and absolutely hi- 
larious. Harold Ramis, Bill Mur- 
ray and Dan Akroyd voice the 
hilarious Gustappa Barbershop 
Quartet that finally bring Frank’s 
diary to a conclusion. 
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Cross country 


By PHOEBE CAMPBELL 
Staff Writer 
Even as the temperature 


dropped this weekend, the Blue 
Jay runners brought on the heat at 
the Gettysburg invitational, with 
both men’s and women’s cross 
country teams posting wins. The 
women’s team came first out of 
21 other teams including Con- 
ference competitors, Haverford, 
Ursisnus and home team Gettys- 
burg. The men’s team came first 
of 20 teams including a win over 
the #36 nationally ranked U.S. 
Coast Guard team. 

For women’s team superstar, 
junior Laura Paulsen, it wasn’t 
only a team win but a personal 
win also. Crossing the 6km mark 
at 22.16.80 the Hopkins Blue Jay 
finished first out of 233 runners, 
posting her top time this season. 
Another three Jays placed in the 
top 20, with junior Mira Patel 
coming sixth. freshman Cecilia 
Furlong placing 16th and senior 
Rachel Hogen being the 18th 
runner to cross the line. The team 
finished with 70 points overall, 
good for first place. 

The above results however, do 
not do justice to the true strug- 
gle of the day. As, for the lead- 
ing pack of runners including 
race winner Laura Paulsen, the 
race did not only entail a six ki- 
lometer trail of hills and valleys 
but also involved some hands on 
navigational work after having 
been misdirected soon after the 
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Freshmen runners Rick Carrick and Shane Hart push the men’s team to a first place finish at the Gettysburg Invitational. 


start. 

“The top 20 or so girls were 
directed the wrong way, that 
certainly threw us off our game 
plan. However, they remained 
poised and confident,” Head 
coach Bobby Van Allen said. 

After their diversion, the top 
pack rejoined the group, but as 
far back as 150th place. Junior 
Laura Paulsen fought all the way 
back for a win. 

“Ultimately I was more proud 
of how they ran today then I have 
been all year,” Van Allen said. 


“Tt was really unfortunate and 
getting back into the race was 
tough. But ultimately it gave us 
confidence, to still pull off a win 
after a slight mishap. That's pretty 
cool,” Paulsen said, when asked 
how the setback affected her. 

The men’s race an hour earlier 
may have been less eventful but 
did not fall short of excitement. 
Junior Dave Sigmon was the first 
Blue Jay to cross the line, plac- 
ing eighth out of 270 with a time 
of 26.06.12. Senior Geoff Nunns 
finished only 1.76 seconds be- 


World Series: Twin perspectives of die-hards 


| Conference championships. A 


The World Series began yesterday, with the Philadelphia Phillies taking on the Tampa Bay Rays. 
The Phillies have won one World Series title in their 125-year existence, while the Rays are 
making their first ever appearance. Our resident experts lend their two cents on the series. 


JEFF ZHU 
Why the Rays will win 


Pitching: The phrase “pitch- 
ing wins championships’ is 
thrown around a lot, 
but the Rays’ start- 
ing pitching staff can 
prove it. LHP Scott 
Kazmir’s Game Five 
performance against 
Boston, a six inning 
shutout, can be attrib- 





identity. They changed their 
name and colors, followed Mad- 
don’s motivational “nine=eight” 
(play smart and hard for nine 
innings and we'll be one of the 
eight postseason 
teams), participated 
in brawls with ri- 
val teams, played 
through many inju- 
ries, started a new 
Mohawk trend, and 
surprised every- 





uted to mixing in his 

slider and changeup 

with his signature fastball. RHP 
James Shields, the Rays’ ace, is 
the most consistent pitcher on 
the team. He logged 215 IP for 
the second straight season. RHP 
Matt Garza proved his postsea- 
son worth when he pitched seven 
innings of one run ball against 
Boston in Game Seven. 

Offense: The Rays cannot 
match the Phillies offensively, but 
timely hitting has proved impor- 
tant all season long. CF BJ. Upton, 
3B Evan Longoria, 1B Carlos Pena 
and INF Willy Aybar have hit big 
postseason homers. Base steal- 
ing is a necessary component in 
order for the offense to succeed. 
Upton (44 SB), LF Carl Crawford 
(25 SB), and SS Jason Bartlett (20 
SB) will match up against Phil- 
lies C Carlos Ruiz (26.9 percent 
caught stealing). 

Team Identity: Led by the er- 
udite but unpredictable Joe Mad- 
don, the Rays are a team with a 
special identity. Driven by the 
prospect of another losing sea- 
son, the team sought a new, fresh 


one in the process. 

The Rays are here to 
show that the underdog can en- 
dure. The Rays are here to show 
that anything is possible. 


ZACH SENDERS 
Why the Phillies will win 


Pitching: The Phillies have a 
much stronger bullpen than the 
Rays by far. Every sports analyst 
and SportsCenter anchor has, 
at some point this postseason, 
probably pointed 
out the fact that Brad 
Lidge hasn’t blown 
a save all regular 
season. He's perfect 
through the post- 
season too. If a legit 
closer isn’t enough 
(which the Rays don’t 
have), Ryan Madson 
and the rest of the 
middle/late relief have been 
dirty all season. If the Rays aren't 
leading early they might as well 
pack up and go home. The Phil- 
lies are a staggering 79-0 when 
leading after the eighth inning 





this season. 

Offense: Everyone gives the 
Rays so much credit for being a 
power hitting offense. Most peo- 
ple give the Phillies that same 
credit, but the truth is the Phil- 
lies are just plain better at it. The 
Phillies were second in baseball 
at hitting home runs this season 
and had three different players 
hit more than 30 of them. The 


production can come from any- | 


where in the lineup too. Ryan 
Howard, who led the majors in 
home runs and RBIs, has been 
cold throughout the postseason 
yet the Phillies cruised through 
the Brewers and Dodgers. If he 
gets into a groove in the World 
Series, game over. 
“Battletestedness”: Nobody 
questions the Rays’ amazing run 
this season. Nobody expected 
them to be where they are and 
I'll give them a bunch of credit 
for that. The downside to being 
far atop the AL east all season, 
though, is that they 
haven't ever really 
needed to compete 
with the pressure on. 
This Phillies team has 
been playing post- 
season baseball since 
August and has been 
proven to get the job 
done when they need 
to. While the Rays 
have young talent, the Phillies 
have both MVPs from the past 
two years in Ryan Howard and 
golden glover Jimmy Rollins. This 
team knows how to win because 
they’ve been doing it longer. 





Water polo goes a meager |-3 in Divisionals 


By STEPHEN SIHELNIK 
For the News-Letter 


The Blue Jays traveled to Buck- 
nell to compete in the CWPA 
Southern Division contests. They 
scored a win over Gannon and 
went 1-3 on the weekend, which 
extended their record to 9-14 
overall. 

In their first game of the week- 
end, Hopkins clashed with Princ- 
eton in a match that was close to 
the final whistle. In the first quar- 
ter, Princeton took a 2-1 lead. The 
game stayed close as goals were 
exchanged in the second period. 
Hopkins was down 5-3 going 
into the final period, but was able 
to even the game at 5-5. Princeton 
scored while a man up with three 


_ minutes left in the game, and kept 


their lead, ending the game with 
a 7-5 win over Hopkins. Peter Da- 
vis, a senior Blue Jay, netted two 
of his 10 goals on the weekend 


during the game. _ 
Hopkins had a different game 
ae i 
* aes a A 4 


Friday night, trouncing Gannon 
17-6. Each team scored a pair 
during the first quarter, but the 
score did not stay even for long. 


* The Jays scored the first two at 


the start of the second, and kept 
and extended their lead through- 
out the game. Over the next two 
periods, Gannon was outscored 
12-2. Three hat tricks were scored 
by Hopkins, coming from Davis, 
freshman Mark Strickland and 
senior Alex Bond. 
A streaking Bucknell team 
stifled the Hopkins offense Sat- 
urday, scoring a 10-3 win over 
the Jays. Hopkins was kept off 
the scoreboard by the Bison un- 
til junior Jamie Neuwirth scored 
_at the end of the second quarter, 
which brought the score to 4-1. 
The remaining two goals for the 
Jays were scored by sophomore 
John Barrett. This was the fifth 
win in a row for Bucknell. 
The weekend ended for the 
Jays with a loss to Mercyhurst. 
The Jays had a tough time hold- 


@ 


ing back Alex Moggridge and 
Andrew Schonhoff, each scor- 
ing five for Mercyhurst. Hopkins 
went into the final quarter trailing 
by one goal, 9-8, but Mercyhurst 
outscored Hopkins 7-3 in the final 
quarter to give them the 16-11 win 
over the Jays. Davis scored five of 
the 11 goals for Hopkins in their 
effort. 

The Division III Eastern Chami- 
pionships will be hosted by Hop- 
kins on Saturday. Hopkins will 
enter the tournament ranked as 
the #1 seed as they make a run for 
the championship this year. Hop- 
kins will be playing the first match 
Saturday against Connecticut Col- 
lege. During the championships, 
Hopkins will be supporting the 
fight against breast cancer in their 
own unique way by sporting pink 
bathing suits during their week- 
end games. The Hopkins Student 
Athlete Advisory Committee will 
be collecting donations all week- 
end at the door for this worthy 
cause. ' 





hind Sigmon to take ninth place, 
sophomore Steve Tobochnik 
and freshman Brian Rooney fin- 
ished 14th and 18th respectively 


to place four Hopkins runners | 


within the top 20. 

The team 
points in total putting them 
ahead of Gettysburg with 90, 


the U.S. Coast Guard team with | 


96, Salisbury with 128 and Mary 
Washington college — ranked #5 
in the south — with 132 points. 
On the race, Coach Van Allen 
believes “this was the best race 


as an entire team we have had | 


this season. I expect everyone to 


be about 30 seconds faster on the 


same course in two weeks.” 


The team will return to Get- | 
tysburg in two weeks for the | 


win for the Lady Jays would end 
Dickinson's eight-year champi- 
onship winning streak and the 


men are aiming to finish at least | 
in the top three. When the two | 
teams show up at Gettysburg on | 


the first Saturday of November 
they will know the course, be 
confident from last weekend’s 
win and hopefully be ready to 
be the first Hopkins cross coun- 
try teams to take a Champion- 
ship title. 

“We have our goals set to- 
wards regionals and nationals” 
Van Allen said. “But for now we 
are concerned with winning our 
first ever conference champion- 


ship.” 





CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
After the scoreless first half, 
the Blue Jays got the break they 
needed midway through the 
third quarter. A bad snap on an 
Ursinus punt gave Hopkins the 
ball on the Bear 18-yard line, and 
the team knew what to do. Kase 
carried the ball five times in what 
would prove to be the only touch- 
down drive the Jays needed. On 
the fifth carry, a second-and-goal 
from the Ursinus five-yard line, 
Kase raced past a defensive back 
on his way to the corner of the 
end zone, putting the visiting 
Jays up 7-0 with 7:59 left in the 
third quarter. 

On the ensuing Ursinus 
drive, the stellar Jays defense 
allowed just two yards, giv- 
ing the ball back to the offense. 
Two plays and 71 yards later, 
Hopkins scored again, giving 
the team a 14-0 cushion that it 
never relinquished. On the first 
play of the drive, Kase rushed 
for an 11-yard gain. A trick play 
covered the remaining 60 yards. 
Freshman quarterback Hewitt 
Tomlin handed off to Kase on 
what appeared to be a sweep to 
the left, but Kase pitched the ball 
to sophomore Dan Crowley on a 








CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
predictable.” Coach Giovanazzi 
gave insight into another more 
important, long-term factor that 


| explains why the Blue Jays have 


been able to do so well. 
“I believe the number one rea- 


| son teams have trouble with us 
| is that we are very balanced and 
| very deep. Our bench could be 
| in the top half of the conference. 
| Without question Amanda and 


Alex have been incredible but 
I just can’t take anything away 
from the rest of the group includ- 


| ing our bench, which gives us a 
| home crowd and depth wherever 
| we go.” 


From team captain Kim Jack- 


| anich’s perspective, the team’s 


success lies in the composition of 
the team. “I think this year is re- 
ally special because we have such 
great team chemistry. We are such 


| a close team and we are all ex- 


tremely supportive of each other, 
both on and off the court. The fact 
that we all get along so well off 


| the court makes it so fun and easy 


finished with 77 | 


| 








to play on the court together.” 
The rest of the season looks 
extremely promising as the rest 
of their opponents have a com- 
bined conference record of 6-19. 
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In the dust Volleyball wastes no 
- es) time with Swarthmore 


The Jays should end their season 
ona high note with great momen- 
tum as they have a week between 
their last game and the confer; 
ence championship. But Coach 
Giovanazzi knows not to také 
these next games lightly: “Thesé 
next four matches dictate wheré 
we are seeded in the conferencé 
tournament. If we continue to fot 
cus on improving in a few areag 
as well as sustain the things wé 
are doing well I believe we will 
have success in the next 10 days 
or so and carry that momentum 
into the tournament.” 

With the conclusion of the 
regular season comes the eager 
readiness for post season, but head 
coach Giovanazzi paused to take in 
the moment and enjoy the success. 

“This is a good team that 
competes well, looks forward to 
challenges and really comes in 
prepared for each practice and 
each match. We have great lead- 
ership, which comes in many 
forms. I feel very lucky to have 
such a great group of women.” 
With such confidence of a for- 
mer coach of the ‘90-94 USA 
women’s Olympic volleyball 
team, how can the Lady Jays fal- 
ter? 
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Senior middle back Adrienne Young sets up a long shot from the back of the courk 


‘Kase leads the way to victory over Ursinus: 


reverse. Crowley then hit fresh- 
man receiver Sam Wernick, who 
sprinted in for the score. The 
touchdown reception was Wer- 
nick’s third of 60 or more yards 
this year. 

Ursinus threatened just once 
more for the remainder of the 
game. The Bears drove to the 
Hopkins 12 midway through 
the fourth, but the drive was 
stopped when Dye was sacked 
by sophomore AJ. Albert on 
fourth-and-seven. The Jays were 
able to run out the remaining 
4:17 to claim the victory. “This 
was a big win for us because our 
seniors had never beaten Ur- 
sinus before; we had lost three 
straight times to them,” Coach 
Margraff said. 

The Hopkins defense played 
as well as it had in three years, 
picking up its first shutout since 
2005. The unit was led by Albert, 
who tallied a team-high nine 
tackles and two sacks, and also 
forced a fumble. 

The team recorded a season- 
high nine sacks, and freshman 
Sam Eagleson had an intercep- 
tion to go with Jon Salem’s pick. 

“We've been working hard up 
to this point, and [Margraff] told 


@ 


' 
us we had to play a full game 
on both sides of the ball. We just 
wanted to play our game fora full 
four quarters,” freshman safety 
Kale Sweeney, who had four 
tackles, said about the defense’s 
performance. 

Andrew Kase recorded his 
llth rushing touchdown of the 
season, tying the Hopkins record. 
His season total of 977 yards is 
the fourth-highest single-season 
total in Hopkins history, and he 
can gain even more, with three 
regular season games remaining 
before playoffs. 

“It's huge. It helps open up the 
pass game, because teams put 
so much emphasis on Kase. You 
know he’s going to get his yards,” 
freshman running back AJ. Saffi 
said of Kase’s success. 

With three games left, Coach 
Margraff said the team is going 
to shoot for a postseason berth 
by winning out and finishing 8-2: 
“It'll be tough to win the confer- 
ence title, but we've got a young 
team that’s improving, and we're 
confident. We'll try to win out, 
but we're still a long way from 
8-2.” The Jays return to action on 
Nov: 1, when they will host Ju- 
niata. 
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held Hockey shut out by Muhlenberg 


By MIKE YUAN 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend, the wom- 
en's field hockey team’s season 
hit a slight road bump in Allen- 
town, Penn., losing a close battle 


regular season conference match- 
up since 2005. 

Coming into the match, the 
Mules were 5-8 overall and 2-4 
in the conference. Hopkins held 
a 13-1 record overall, and was a 
perfect 6-0 in conference play. 
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Senior captain Adair Landy jets down the field during a contest at Homewood Field. 


to Muhlenberg by a score of 1-0 in 
overtime. The loss is the first this 
year for the #6 nationally-ranked 
Jays against a conference team, 
their only other loss coming at 
the hands of #2 The College of 
New Jersey. 

This also marks the first time 
Hopkins has been shut out in a 
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The Jays were also seventh in the 
nation in scoring. 

“Our expectations were that 
it was a conference game and it 
was going to be hard fought,” 
Head coach Megan Fraser said. 
“We were confident that we were 
prepared for them and would 
win the game, but when you are 





Senior midfielder Molly Steele looks downfield during a game at Homewood Field. 


WV. Soccer remains unbeaten, 
shuts down rival Muhlenberg 
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Hopkins on the offensive. They 
out-possessed, out-shot, and just 
plain outplayed the Mules. In fact, 
the only thing for which the Jays 
weren't on top was fouls. Overly 
eager to win the ball and press 
forward, the Jays were whistled 
for a mere 11. 

“The game we played this 
weekend was probably one of our 
best games of the season,” fresh- 
man striker Emily Suter said. 
“We put a lot of high pressure on 
the ball, and attacked with a lot 
of urgency. The chemistry on the 
field was very good ... Everyone 
was able to step up in the game, 

which was the key to our suc- 
cess.” 

” It’s hard to argue with Emily’s 
‘game. Eluding her defender in 
re 85th minute, she turned, fired 
and beat the keeper, capping off 
4 brilliant 3-0 game. Suter’s goal 
was her ninth of the season as 
ts continues her impressive de- 

ut, In her 14 appearances, she 
ee nine goals and two assists, 
‘good for 20 points. She leads the 
team and the league in both goals 
and total points. 


Still one of the last unbeaten 
teams in the country, the Jays 
jump ahead to #8 in the National 
Rankings. Up next is a trip up the 
coast to face the College of New 
Jersey. Right now, the Jays are 
playing on another level. They’re 
playing well together, their in- 
stincts are solid, and every indi- 
vidual is performing well. They 
have 10 shutouts in 14 matches, 
give up around 0.4 goals per 
game, and still have yet to face a 
team that could beat them. And it 
doesn't look like a single team re- 
mains on the upcoming schedule 
that has a chance of taking down 
the Hopkins juggernaut. 

From here, it looks like smooth 
sailing for the Jays. Still with a 
chance at an unbeaten season, an 
unprecedented _ fourth-straight 
Centennial Conference cham- 
pionship seems already in their 
grasp. 

The Jays continue their road 
trip against College of New Jer- 
sey, Bryn Mawr and McDaniel 
before finishing the season at 
home against Ursinus on Nov. 1. 
Come watch as the Jays look to 
remain unbeaten. 








a ranked team, everyone is out to 
get you.” 

The powerhouse offense, how- 
ever, was shut down by a relent- 
less Muhlenberg defense. The 
two teams were even throughout 
the first half, but in the last eight 
minutes, the Jays ran off a string 


of eight penalty corners. The sec- | 


ond half, on the other hand, saw 


Hopkins on the attack most of | 


the time. The Jays were awarded 
14 corners in the last 35 minutes, 
but once again the Mules’ de- 
fense remained resilient. In regu- 
lation play, Hopkins outshot its 
opponent 9-2. They also outnum- 
bered the Mules in corners 25 
to 2. Despite the opportunities, 
both teams remained scoreless 


and headed to overtime, where | 


whoever scored first would win. 
Muhlenberg took advantage 


quickly in overtime, when Tara | 


Cohn collected a pass from Cara 
Rothacker and found the net on 


a high shot over junior goalie So- | 


phia Tieu 32 seconds into the pe- 
riod. 

Tieu finished with one save 
on two shots while Mules goalie 
Michelle Consiglio made seven 
saves to earn the shutout. The loss 
is only the fourth ever for the Jays 


| team. As one of 15 return- 


to the Mules and the first since | 
2004. However, the Jays remain | 


in seco™ place in the Centennial 
Conference standings, trailing 


only #4 Ursinus by two points in | 


the standings. 

“The loss has only made us 
more determined to prove that 
we are one of the premier teams 


| ter for the Blue Jays, Lewis is 


| the team in assists (with 705 


| also boasts a .273 hit percent- 


in the country,” Fraser said. “It’s | 


a bad loss, it’s embarrassing to 
a point, but it will be like a faint 


scar, there to remind you of a | 
misstep from your past but noth- | 


ing that will keep you from con- 
tinuing on to success.” 

“The only thing we need to 
do is continue to maintain a high 
work ethic, a focused practice 
plan and the relentless attitude 
on game day that has gotten us to 
where we are right now. Our fo- 
cus is on Bryn Mawr and nothing 
else at this point.” 

The Jays look to move on and 
continue their strong season this 
Saturday at 1 p.m. when they head 
to Bryn Mawr to face the Owls in 
another vital conference match- 
up. Come cheer on the Lady Jays 
as they finish the season. 











ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


AMANDA LEWIS - VOLLEYBALL 


Lewis assists way into Blue Jay history 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sports Editor 


Amanda Lewis is lending a 
helping hand to her team, literally. 

Lewis, a senior captain who 
plays the setter position, holds 
nearly every assist record in the 
Hopkins record book, and is only 
114 assists away from the overall 
Centennial Conference record. It 
is the contributions of Lewis, not 
only this season but also over the 
past four years, which have 
helped make volleyball one 
of the most successful sports 
at Hopkins. 

Currently in her fourth 
season as the primary set- 


part of a strong core of play- 
ers returning from last year’s 


ing letter winners, she has 
been a big part of the team’s 
17-5 record and first place 
standing in the Centennial 
Conference. Lewis has been 
piling up stats this season. 
Playing in 86 of her team’s 
87 games, she not only leads 


of the team’s 883 assists), but 


age, a team leading 237 digs, 
and 111 kills and 36 blocks. 
This last stat is particularly 
impressive, since in volley- 
ball setters are not usually 
good blockers. 

“The irony is that while she has 
been setting all this time, I don’t 
think people realize that she is re- 
ally a force as an attacker,” Head 
coach Greg Giovanazzi said. 

“My stats were best freshman 
year, but as a player I’ve mentally 
improved. And now I'm hitting 
this year which I’ve never done 
before. It’s definitely an improve- 
ment” Lewis said. 

Lewis and the rest of the team 


| have started to hit their stride 
| during the important Conference 
| part of their schedule. The Jays 


are 6-1 in their last seven match- 
es, five of those wins coming 
against conference opponents, 


| and have not dropped a set since 


M. Soccer handles Ursinus 5-1, 


extends unbeaten streak to nine 


| back, but he has so much experi- 
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was collected by Ursinus and 
David Brienes fired a shot, but 
Mierley was there once again, de- 
flecting it away. Jean Carlo Cor- 
dova of Ursinus once again tried 
to test Mierley’s skill, but seniors 
Akash Naik and Robbie Carper 
were there to cut off Cordova’s 
angle and blocked his shot out of 
bounds. 

The Blue Jays continued to roll 
with the momentum, and only 
a few minutes later they found 
themselves up 3-0. Drake got 
through the Bears’ defense and 
chipped it over the head of Mi- 
chael Alfieri for his second of the 
day. Ursinus did eventually get 
on the board in the 83rd minute, 
but the game was already far out 
of reach. Mierley finished with 
three saves, earning him the win, 
while Alfieri took the loss with 
four saves. 

“We were completely out- 
played in the first half,” Naik 
said. “But we knew we were the 
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Sophomore Scott Bukoski leads the team in scoring with nine goals and 23 points. 


better team. And we showed that 
in the second half. Even though 
we started slow, we really turned 
it on in the second half, getting a 
couple quick goals. And we never 
lost the momentum.” 

With his performance Drake 
earned Centennial Conference 
Offensive Player of the Week 
honors, the second time he has 
earned the award. With his two 
goals, Drake ranks fourth on 
the team in goals (4) and points 
(9), despite missing the first six 
games of the season due to in- 
jury. 

Franklin & Marshall travels 
down to Baltimore to take on 
the team this Saturday at Home- 
wood Field for another in-confer- 
ence showdown. The Diplomats, 
currently 7-5-2 overall and sixth 
in the Centennial, will look to de- 
throne the Jays, currently with- 
out a loss and in first place in the 
conference. with three contests 
remaining. The game is sched- 
uled to begin at 1 p.m. 





Oct. 8. In her last four matches, 
Lewis has recorded two triple 
doubles, including 11 kills, 37 
assists and 14 digs against third 
ranked Gettysburg, tallied 31 as- 
sist versus Franklin & Marshall 
and 21 assists and seven kills ver- 
sus Swarthmore. 

“Her contributions to the team 
are numerous,” Giovanazzi said. 
“She plays the whole game at a 
high level. On the court she is a 
force.” 


igh CI 
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Lewis holds nearly every Hopkins assist re- 


Lewis currently holds the top 
three spots in the Hopkins and 
Centennial Conference record 
books for assists in a single sea- 
son, and also holds the top three 
spots in assists per game. She 
also holds the conference record 
for most assists in a four-game 
match and a five-game match. 
She also has the seventh highest 
total in conference history for as- 
sists in a single season. 

While the team returned most 
of its core from last year’s team 
which made the ECAC South 
Championship game, one of the 
biggest adjustments was to anew 
coach. After playing for coach 
Scott Pennewill for the first three 
of her collegiate years, Lewis had 
to adjust to playing for a new 
coach, Giovanazzi. 

“It was hard to adjust in the 


| beginning. He has a completely 


different coaching style,” Lewis 
said. “He's laid back. He doesn’t 
believe in running us as much as 
Pennewill. (Giovanazzi) is laid 


ence and we're really lucky.” 
Giovanazzi, who was an 
All-American volleyball star at 


| UCLA before coaching the Olym- - 
| pic team and the University of 


Michigan in the ‘90s, raves about 
Lewis’s leadership. 

“Leadership in sports is a 
team dynamic. Amanda is a 


Volleyball 


Field Hockey 


Football 


Men’s Soccer 


Women’s Soccet 


Water Polo 





great leader because of how she 

approaches the game,” Giovana- 

zzi said. “I have coached some 
amazing teams and players, and 

I would put Amanda and her 

teammates at the top of the list 

in regard to how they have built 
this concept — an entire team 
where each player is part of the 
leadership. And it comes back to 

Amanda and the seniors who are 

the foundation.” 

The team still has a few games 
left in its conference sched- 
ule, but in her senior year, 
Lewis is not hesitant to ex- 
press her desire to go out on 
a great note. In Lewis's fresh- 
man year, the team finished 
with a record of 24 wins and 
seven losses and won the 
regular season conference 
title, but lost in the confer- 
ence tournament. The team 
did not make the conference 
tournament her sophomore 
year and last year lost in 
the conference tournament 
semifinals. 

“We all really wanted to 
win conference champion- 
ships, which right now we're 
seeded first because of our 
three-way tie,” Lewis said. 
“But we come out first which 
is awesome. Our goal is to win 
the tournament. We haven't 
won since I’ve been here.” 

At some point, however, 
the season will come to an end, 
as will the career of one of the 
greatest setters in Centennial 
Conference history. As such, 
Lewis is trying to cherish these 
final games of her career. 

“It’s already hitting me how 
sad I’m going to be,” Lewis said. 
“We only have three more con- 
ference games left. At the begin- 
ning of the season I thought I'd be 
ready to move on. But I’m going 
to miss it, and I'll miss my team- 
mates and the camaraderie.” 

While Lewis is still not sure 
what she wants to do after she 
graduates, the solid foundation 
she has developed on and off the 
court should help her achieve 
even more greatness. 


VITAL 
STATISTIGS 











| 
Year: 





Senior 


Major: Political Science 


Hopkins Highlights: 
Has captained the Blue Jay 
Volleyball team to a 17-5 re- 
cord while leading the team 
in assists (705) and digs (237). 
She is also only 114 assists 
away from the Centennial 
Conference career record. 





AROUND THE LEAGUE 


17-5 overall, 5-1 Centennial Conf. 


#7 in STX/NFHCA poll 
13-2 overall, 6-1 Centennial Conf. 


5-2 overall, 3-2 Centennial Conf. 


#9 in NSCAA/Adidas poll : 
11-2-2 record, 5-0-1 Centennial Conf. 


#7 in NSCAA/Adidas poll 
11-0-3 record, 7-0 Centennial Conf. 


#2 in CWPA Div. III national poll 
9-14 overall, 2-7 CWPA 
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THis Day in History 


930 - The first ever miniature golf 
tournament is held on a course in Chata- 
nooga, Tenn. 


1869 and 1940 - John Heisman (o 
Heisman trophy) and Brazilian soccer 
legend Pele are born. 


CALENDAR 
SATURDAY 


M. Soccer vs.F &M 1 p.m. 
Water Polo vs. Connecticut 10 a.m. 
Water Polo vs. Penn State 4 p.m. 
Wrestling -- Black & Blue Brawl 1 p.m. 





W. soccer remains undefeated after 3-0 win Men’s soccer trounces 


By MIKE SUMNER 
Staff Writer 


Have you ever heard that old 
cliché about a team working like 
a “well-oiled machine?” As much 
as it pains one to say it, that might 
be the only real way to describe 
the dominating performance put 
together by the Hopkins wom- 
en’s soccer team last Saturday. 
The team took the lead late in the 
first half and never looked back 
as the Jays cruised to a 3-0 win 
over Muhlenberg. 

It was a cold day in Allen- 
town, Penn. The Mules came into 
the 


game 
undefeated 
at home, 


outscoring 
opponents 
11-1. That 
mark turned out to be no fluke. 
The Mules were all over the Jays 
whenever they had a chance, but 
all that energy and excitement 
only pushed the Jays to play even 
harder. No matter what they 
came up with, they were turned 
away with nothing to show for 
their efforts. 

Even though the Jays con- 











Junior forward Claire Pelura dribbles a ball past a Franklin and Marshall defender in last week's Centennial Conference win. 


trolled the ball for most of the 
game, it wasn’t until the 41st 
minute that the Jays broke the 
0-0 deadlock. Midfielder Lisa 
Irizarry broke down the flank be- 


fore sending a cross into the box. 
Her cross found Sara Tankard all 
alone in the box for her third goal 
of the season. The 1-0 score held 
through halftime. 


Volleyball wastes no time with Swarthmore 


By WILL CHAN 
Staff Writer 


This past Saturday, the wom- 
en’s volleyball team played what 
one spectator called “the short- 
est game I think I’ve ever seen.” 
I sat down to watch the game at 
around 1:06 p.m. Actual play may 


have not started until around 1:15 | 


p-m. I left the game at just after 
2 p.m. It definitely classified as 
a quick rout; sometimes I was 
caught off-guard as to how fast 
the players were actually scor- 
ing. The opening Blue Jays ace set 
the tone for a 25-9 win in the first 
game. 

Like the wounded are most 
dangerous when backed against 
a wall, the Swarthmore “Swat 
Team” did show flashes of a good 
fight. Early in the second game, 
they had a small lead. But by the 
middle of the game, the Lady Jays 
rallied and began to pull away at 
21-16. Watching the rout happen 
again, Swarthmore’s head coach 
Harleigh Chwastyk called back- 


to-back time outs to try and hold 
back Hopkins’ momentum. How- 
ever, the Jays never looked back 
and ended a 12-3 run to win the 
second game at 25-16. The third 
game also started with some 
fighting spirit by 
the Swarthmore 
Garnets, but by 7- 
7, the Jays decided 
they wanted to hit 
the showers early 
and capped off 
the match with an 
18-7 run. 

Head coach 
Gregory Giova- 
nazzi attributed 
the Jays’ ability 
to maintain their © 
tie for first place 
in the Centennial 
Conference (17-5, 
5-1) to good de- 
fense and smart 


serving. 

“We were 
able to put up 
a great block 


against their attackers 
tough. We are serving well and 
that really gave Swarthmore’s 
offense fits and made them 
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World Series: 
Pro-fan Picks 


Guest contributors Jeff Zhu 
and Zach Senders, two fans on 
either side of the Rays-Phillies 
fence, give their opinions on why 
their team has the little extra 
needed for a victory. Page B10. 





INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
Amanda Lewis 


Senior volleyball co-captain 
Amanda Lewis has not only led 
the Blue Jays to a 17-5 overall re- 
cord, but is only 114 assists from 
setting the Centennial Confer- 
ence career record. Page B10. 


Ice+ Custard. “Happiness 


Corner of 41st & Falls Rd 


Across from the 


Royal Farms 


410. 366.5353 





-Titasice.com | 





Cross Country: 
Gettysburg Invitational 


The Hopkins men’s and wom- 
en’s cross country team placed 
first in the Gettysburg Invitation- 
al this Saturday, topping 21 other 
teams, including some Confer- 
ence rivals. Page B10. 
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Junior setter Kristin Kozielski sets up for a Blue Jay spike. 


| Guszkowski, 
| game of her season by all 


But the Mules refused to let | 


the score stand there. They came 
out from the break ready to play 


| By MIKE PORAMBO 


Staff Writer 


Last Saturday the Hopkins 
men’s soccer team traveled up to 
Collegeville, Pa. for a Centennial 


| Conference match up, and they 


came back victorious, defeating 


| the Bears of Ursinus 3-1. With the 


win, the team now ranks ninth in 


H | the country and improves to 11-2- 
| 2 overall and 5-0-1 in the Centen- 


nial. Ursinus falls to 6-8-0 overall 
and 2-4 in conference. Sopho- 
more forward David Drake had 
two goals in the win, his perfor- 
mance winning him Centennial 


| Conference Offensive Player of 
| the Week. 


After a relatively mundane 


Re eat Mra | first half, with no goals scored 
ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR | 


by either team, Hopkins got on 


| the board first in the 58th min- 


and sent shot after shot at the | 


Jays’ goal, but it was all in vain. 
Many shots sailed wide of the 
net, while anything on net was 
swallowed up by keeper Karen 
who had the best 


| counts. 
The threat was all but neutral- | 


and | 
that really made our defense 








ized by a Jay counterattack. Molly 


Steele caught the Muhlenberg de- | 
fense sleeping, latched onto Jenn | 


Paulucci and slid the ball just be- 
yond the keeper's reach. 


The game was quickly turn- 
| ing into a route as the two teams’ 


roles were reversed. Now it was 
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conference rival Bears 


ute with junior Max Venker get, 
ting through the Bears’ defense 
and firing a low shot just inside 
the left goalpost. And so the Jays’ 
offense caught fire, and it didn’t 
take them very long to score 
again. Just about four minutes lat- 
er, Drake got his first of the day, 
hooking up with Venker, who 
finished with a goal and an assist, 
to give the Jays a 2-0 lead. Ven- 
ker played a nice through pass, 
which was collected by Drake, 
who ripped one in the back of the 
net. Literally. The side netting of 
the goal had a nice sized hole in it 
after the shot. 

Ursinus had a chance to get 
back in the game on a penalty 
shot, but junior goalie Matt 
Mierley made a great save, de- 
flecting the shot away. The ball 
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Senior midfielder Nick Gauna fights off a Muhlenberg defender to keep posession. 





Staff Writer 


There is no stopping Andrew 
Kase. The junior Blue Jay running 
back rushed for over 100 yards for 


| a Hopkins-record fifth straight 


game, amassing 168 yards on 


| the ground as Hopkins picked 


up its third conference victory of 
the season by defeating Centen- 
nial Conference foe Ursinus 14-0. 
The win was the Jays’ second ina 
row, and they improved to 5-2 on 
the season. 

The first half was scoreless, al- 
though both teams had chances 
to put points on the board. After 


| driving to the Ursinus seven-yard 


line, penalties ended the threat of 
a Hopkins touchdown. The Jays 
still got a field goal attempt out of 
the drive, but sophomore kicker 
Alex Lachman misfired from 36 
yards out. 

“We weren't clicking. We had 
the ball down to their seven-yard 
line, and missed a field goal. We 
| didn’t capitalize on our chances 


and didn’t execute,” Head Coach 
Jim Margraff said of the offense’s 
lackluster first-half performance. 

Ursinus also had its chances 
to take the lead going into half- 
time. Bears kicker Greg Zara 
missed a 30-yard field goal early 
in the second quarter, and Ursi- 
nus threatened again late in the 
half. Mark Jaskowski rushed for 





Kase leads the way to victory over Ursinus 


| | By TRISTAN MOHABIR 


43 yards to move Ursinus from its 
own 20-yard line to the Hopkins 
15. With just over a minute left in 
the half, Bears quarterback Nick 
Dye threw a pass into the end 
zone on third-and-ten, but was 
intercepted by Hopkins junior 
defensive back Jon Salem, ending 
the scoring threat. 
CONTINUED ON Pace B10 
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Junior offensive lineman Tim Miller lays a key block against a Muhlenberg defender. 
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Buy One Regular or Large Sized Item, 


Get the 2nd 
One FREE 


Customer pays full price for higher priced item. 
Not valid in conjuction with any other offer 


Valid at 41st and Falls Rd store only 
Expires 10/31/08 § 
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